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HE belief that we are on the very eve of a 
General Election seems to have become 
almost universal this week. With anyone 

but Mr. Lloyd George in command of the situation 
the omens would, indeed, be very convincing, 
for no predecessor of his would have dared to make 
fools of so many prophets. But Mr. Lloyd George is a 
law unto himself in these matters—and a great pro- 
crastinator about consulting the people when he is 
not quite sure what verdict they are going to give. 
For our part we shall not believe in the likelihood of a 
February election until the official announcement of 
the dissolution is actually gazetted. If the various 
objections to an autumn dissolution are strongly pressed 
it may be, of course, that the Prime Minister will decide 
to go to the country now, but we can more easily imagine 
him in that case suggesting that February, 1923, would 
be a good date. A very early General Election seems, 
moreover, to be excluded by the fact that the Coalition 
has not yet found new clothes or a new name; and 
these necessaries cannot be procured in a week or two 
with all the millions that Mr. Lloyd George is said to 
have in his war chest. Yet for Coalitionists to go to 
the country in their old clothes, and ask for the suffrages 
of electors who regard them as neither flesh, fish nor 

good red herring, would be to invite annihilation. The 

only certainty, in an electoral situation which is 

uncertain to the point of chaos, is that the possession 

of a“ coupon ” is enough to destroy the chances of all 

but the very strongest candidates. If the Coalitionists 

stand as Coalitionists on the Coalitionist record, and 

there are enough Liberal and Labour candidates in the 

field to oppose them all, we shall probably see some- 

thing like the election of 1905 over again. 














There appears, however, to be one sound reason, 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view, for an early 
election. The Conservatives want their pound of 
flesh—the repeal of the Parliament Act—and they have 
been expecting to get it during the 1922 Session. It 
is, indeed, specifically on this ground that official Con- 
servatism is opposing a dissolution; as well they 
may, for it is a question of Now or Never. But equally 
naturally Mr. Lloyd George wishes to avoid the ful- 
filment of this particular pledge. He does not want 
to go to the country “ with the Lords on his back,” 
no matter how much “reform” their lordships may 
have consented to. On a question of this kind Mr. 
Lloyd George is not likely to make an irretrievable 
mistake. Everything that he has done so far he is 
prepared to defend and probably can defend with a 
certain plausibility. Against Versailles he will set 
Washington, against Black-and-Tannery the Irish 
Treaty, and soon. But we do not believe he is prepared 
to go down to political history as the man who restored 
the Veto. For against that he could set nothing, he 
could not even hope that it would ever be forgotten, 
he would have committed in the eyes of democracy 
the unpardonable sin. Therefore, since it is obvious 
that he still aspires to be a “ popular’’ leader, and not 
a Conservative leader, he will not pay his Conservative 
supporters their pound of flesh ; and it is possible that 
he will regard a General Election as the best way of 
avoiding payment. That is the strongest argument in 
favour of the prophecies of the prophets; but, even so, 
we can see no reason why there should be an election 
before the summer. Six months more of No. 10 Downing 
Street is a bird in the hand. 


* * * 
The resumed debate in the Dail this week has been at 


once tense and unreal Unmistakably Ireland has 
accepted the Treaty, and the wrangling of the politicians, 
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though it does not concern England, has become very 
tiresome. The members of the present Dail are alto- 
gether too articulate, and the sooner a new assembly 
is elected the better for all concerned. Meanwhile, 
Mr. de Valera has shot his last and his most foolish 
and erratic bolt, in the form of a manifesto to the Irish 
people, whose instincts, as the Freeman points out, 
are not in his blood. It is an almost incredible document. 
For example, referring to the Treaty he says :-—‘ It 
is not the politicians who must come to an agreement, 
but the peoples. Reconciling the politicians does not 
reconcile the peoples.”” And this in face of the notor- 
ious facts that the Treaty was forced on unwilling 
British politicians by the British people, and is now 
being forced on unwilling Irish politicians by the Irish 
people! If ever there was an agreement between two 
eoples, over the heads of their ruling classes, it is this 
Treaty. And for that very reason we need not fear 
for its fate. Neither Col. Gretton nor Miss MacSwiney 
can now, we believe, avert the catastrophe of peace 
between England and Ireland. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes: The opponents of 
the Peace Treaty in Dail Eireann soar gloriously 
superior to logic. One section denounces ratification 
as a betrayal of the ideal of an Irish Republic, while 
standing itself for “‘ internal association,’ which, what- 
ever it may be, is certainly not Republicanism. More 
thorough-going extremists, to whom Mr. de Valera’s 
mysterious compromise is as repellent as the Treaty 
itself, proclaim that no concession worth having can 
be secured from England save at the point of the 
sword, and then hasten to assure the public that 
sabre-rattling can be indulged in without any fear 
of bloodshed. This argument is based on the assump- 
tion that the British Government is tired of fighting, 
but it ignores the obvious fact that war-weariness is 
not confined to Downing Street. If, as Mr. Barton 
and Mr. Gavan Duffy complain, Mr. Lloyd George 
was prepared to carry on the armed conflict with a 
united Ireland, he is in an infinitely stronger position 
to make good his threat now that Irish opinion outside 
the Dail is practically solid against a continuance of 
the military struggle. It is a hopeful sign that as 
the debates drag wearily on the anti-ratificationists 
are reduced more and more to the defensive. They 
have wholly abandoned the contention that the 
country is on their side, and their claim now is that 
opinion, as after Easter Week, will swing again in 
their favour. But their refusal to accept Mr. Collins’s 
proposal to allow the Provisional Government to be 
set up and fight it on the issue of the Republic suggests 
that they have little faith in the realisation of their 


own prophecies. " " m 


The measure of the failure of the extremists to 
influence popular opinion is shown by the despairing 
effort to stir up feeling against Mr. Griffith, on the 
ground that his pledges to the Southern Unionists 
are a of a plot to restore Ascendancy by a side- 
wind. One may question if the Southern Unionists 
would not have done better for themselves by refraining 
from asking for special guarantees, but if they 
demanded pledges it was clearly good political tactics 
to comply with their wishes. Their acceptance of the 
Free State and the readiness of the Sinn Fein leaders 
to meet them more than half way have knocked the 
bottom out of the Orange contention that the new 
order will result in the penalisation of Protestants on 
account of their religion. It is stated on good authority 
that a committee manned by Unionists has been 
established in Belfast to work for reconciliation with 
the Free State, and Sir James Craig's New Year's 





message to his followers, in which he appeals for peace 
on the plea that good-feeling between North and 
South is essential to the prosperity of both, confirms 
the hope that even Ulster is coming to see that 
she cannot always remain shivering on the banks of 
the Boyne. Mischief-makers like odes Markievicz, 
who seek to make political —_ by stirring up the 
dregs of old feuds, are, probably without intending it, 
the strongest crusaders on the side of partition. For- 
tunately, it is beyond their power to make bad blood 
between Catholics and Protestants in the South, but 
their campaign furnishes Orange fanatics with the 
sort of propaganda of which they may be trusted to 
make effective use. 

* * - 


The Washington Conference is ending on a note that 
is almost farcical. The French are still sternly deter- 
mined to build 90,000 tons of submarines as a minimum ; 
but they have agreed in principle to Mr. Root’s resolu- 
tions which prohibit the use of submarines against 
merchant shipping! If they stand by both these decisions 
—as, of course, they will not—they will have 60,000 
tons or so of submarines for which, in war, they can 
find no use. The question is which of the two decisions 
they will abandon? If they do not abandon the first 
we shall be obliged, if only in the name of logic and 
common-sense, to assume that, sooner or later, they will 
abandon the second. At any rate, Great Britain will 
have to act upon that assumption. But, not unreason- 
ably, we may suppose that these hypothetical sub- 
marines are a diplomatic rather than a naval weapon, 
and will never be built. And we should not, perhaps, 
resent too much blackmail that is so naive. After all, 
the whole incident has not weakened, but incalculably 
strengthened, the moral prestige and influence of Great 
Britain. And the concluding farce will not appre- 
ciably detract from the real achievements of Washing- 
ton. We hope that Mr. H. G. Wells’ articles from 
Washington, already, most expeditiously, collected in 
book form (Washington and the Hope of Peace, Collins, 
6s.) will have the widest possible circulation, for they 
contain the root of the matter as no other living man 
could have portrayed it. It is amusing to observe, 
now that we have the original text, that the passages 
bowdlerised by the Daily Mail referred solely to the 
French submarine programme, and contained nothing 
stronger or more direct than was in the speeches of Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lee a week or two later. 


= * * 


One of the urgent matters that must be dealt with 
at the Cannes Conference—or immediately afterwards— 
is the Near Eastern question. For Lord Curzon, no doubt, 
the immediate problem is how he can get his revenge 
for the Angora Treaty. We do not, ourselves, fancy 
his chances ; the Treaty has not only been signed, but 
largely carried out (the French have already evacuated 
Cilicia) and the accomplished fact cannot be undone. 
In any case, neither Lord Curzon’s feelings nor the 
impropriety of the French action are of very great 
importance. What is important is that the Allied 
Powers should make an honest effort to settle with 
Turkey and Greece. That means, as we have said 
before, that the Treaty of Sévres must be put publicly 
in the waste-paper basket, and that new terms must 
be made which will restore territory to the Turks and 
remove certain of the intolerable servitudes imposed 
upon them. There will, we suppose, be an outcry 
from the extreme Turkophiles in this country, who 
have recently been working up another “ Turkish 
atrocity’ campaign—perhaps as an answer to the 
allegations of atrocities committed by the Greeks. 
But the great mass of British opinion is tired of this 
form of propaganda, and wants a just peace with Turkey. 
The Greeks are more in the mood for a settlement than 
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they were. M. Gounaris has roved about Europe 
seeking financial aid without any success. Greece is 
up to her neck in debt, and the military situation in 
Anatolia is a stalemate. She will certainly have to 


evacuate Asia Minor. The Turks will, of course, want 
more than this ; they will demand the return of Eastern 
Thrace, the “inviolability of Constantinople” and the 
sovereignty of the Straits. With wise handling they 
may be brought to abate some of their claims ; but they 
will get more than they would have been content with 
two years ago. Mustapha Kemal has beaten our 
feeble Foreign Office, and he knows it. We hope that 
the Foreign Office, too, knows it is beaten and—for 
its better guidance in future—the reasons why. 
. * * 


On the eve of the Conference of Cannes, the National 
Labour organisations have issued a manifesto re-stating 
their international policy with particular reference to 
the present economic situation. The three essential 
features of the Labour demand are, first, the suspension 
and subsequent drastic reduction of reparation demands ; 
second, the cancellation of inter-Allied indebtedness ; 
and thirdly, a systematic attempt at European trade 
restoration, based on full recognition of Russia. These 
are, indeed, thrice-told tales; but they remain as the 
central issues which must be faced sooner or later. 
The particular angle from which the Labour manifesto 
approaches the problem is, naturally, that of unemploy- 
ment. It is useless, the Labour bodies point out, to 
look for any substantial reduction in unemployment 
until these questions are tackled. A special section of 
the manifesto deals with the position in the mining 
industry. American coal, it is shown, has been driven 
completely out of European markets, as it cannot 
compete even with British coal at present prices. But 
British coal in turn cannot compete with “ reparations ”’ 
coal from Germany, or with the coal produced in 
countries with greatly depreciated exchanges. Revival 
in the mining industry depends, first, on a settlement of 
the reparations question, and secondly on a return to 
stability in the exchanges. ‘“ Reparations ”’ coal, resold 
at prices well below those which British exporters can 
afford even in despite of the low wages of British miners, 
constitutes at present the chief difficulty; but a per- 
manent solution can be found only with the revival of 
our best pre-war customers for coal, including Germany 
and Russia. 

. . * 

The Building Research Board, one of the bodies 
established under the auspices of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, has prepared a 
very full and interesting study on the “Cost of 
Cottage Building.” Building costs, it is shown, reached 
their highest point in Great Britain in August, 1920, 
and remained at the peak until March or April, 1921. 
Since then there has been a rapid fall, although the 
prices of certain building materials have been main- 
tained at the inflated prices. This is particularly the 
case with those materials, such as cement, bricks, 
lime and tiles, which are believed to be most com- 
pletely under the control of rings or combines. The 
Teport makes a comparison between the movement 
of costs in Great Britain and in America. American 
building costs reached their topmost point in May, 
1920, and then began inatichly to fall at about the 
same rate as British costs since April, 1921. The 
obvious deduction would seem to be that the American 
break in prices followed far more rapidly than the 
British on the general turn in world prices, because in 

erica combines had far less control over the trades 
connected with building, and were therefore unable 
to arrest the downward course of prices, even for a 
few months. The attempt to impute high costs to 
the price of labour is met by the figures given in the 
Report. In the construction of the ordinary parlour 








type of workman’s house, bricklaying labour represents 
one-third, while the charge for bricks alone is nearly 
one-half of the total cost. Since these figures were 
compiled the labour cost has fallen, while the pro- 
portion represented by the charge for bricks is believed 
to have risen. The need for measures to deal with 
the combines controlling the price of building materials 
has evidently not abated even in face of the general 
slump which followed the Government’s abandonment 
of the national housing scheme. 


* * * 


A very important point has arisen in connection with 
the administration of unemployment benefit under the 
Acts of 1920 and 1921. Under the principal Act, that 
of 1920, a workman cannot be disqualified for receipt 
of benefits to which he is otherwise entitled merely on 
the ground that he refuses to accept a job at less than 
the recognised rate of wages. Thus, a man who is 
entitled to benefit under the Act of 1920 cannot be 
disqualified on the ground that he refuses to accept relief 
work at less than the standard rate. The question is 
whether or not this condition applies also to men who, 
having exhausted their benefits under the Act of 1920, 
have been reinstated in benefit under the Act of 1921. 
Certain of the Employment Exchanges, acting, it is 
said, on instructions from the Ministry of Labour, claim 
that it does not apply, and that men in this position 
must accept any job that is offered, no matter what the 
wages and conditions may be, or, alternatively, must 
forfeit their claim to benefit. A reading together of the 
two Acts, so far from making the matter clear, only 
serves to expose the ambiguity with which the Act of 
1921 is drafted. Meanwhile, the matter is leading to 
considerable difficulty ; for skilled mechanics are being 
ordered to take up relief work at 75 per cent. of the 
prevailing rates for unskilled labour, and are thus in the 
position of undercutting regular navvies who are out of 
employment. The whole question ought to be cleared 
up without delay, and we commend it to the notice of 
the Trades Union Congress. It is a matter to be dealt 
with nationally, and not, as now, by local bickerings in 
various parts of the country. 

. ° * 


The decision, announced this week, of the National 
Union of Dock Labourers to amalgamate with the 
newly formed Transport and General Workers’ Union 

ractically ensures that this body will, before long, 
Centiees fully representative of all sections of land 
transport, except the railways. It had already secured 
the adhesion of the great majority of the road transport 
workers throughout the country, and of most of the 
dock labourers except those enrolled in the National 
Union; and the accession of this mone | is almost certain 
to be followed by that of the smaller Unions, which 
are still outside. The new Union thus begins its life 
with about 4£0,000 members, or roughly the same 
number as are enrolled in the National Union of Rail- 
waymen. Plans are now being worked out for the 
inclusion of both bodies, with the remaining smaller 
Societies of transport workers, in the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation, The time has long passed when 
dockers and carters were ranked among the least organ- 
ised sections of unskilled labour. Casual employment, 
it is true, has by no means been done away with; but 
the formation of a single inclusive Union is likely to 
make it possible to deal with the problem far more 
effectively than hitherto. The existence of a number 
of competing Unions made decasualisation in many of 
the ports almost impossible, and the recognition of this 
fact was one of the chief motives behind the amalga- 
mation movement. The transport workers are at 
present threatened with an attack on the big concessions 
won in 1919 and 1920; but the almost complete unity 
which they have now achieved is likely to make it very 
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much easier for them to hold the greater part of the 
advances secured by conciliation. United action in 
defence of the eight hour day is the first task of the new 


Union. 
* * * 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Politically the latest 
honours distribution is featureless, and for that very 
reason, according to some interpreters, it is full of political 

significance. A dissolution being imminent, so it is argued, the 
Prime Minister is reserving his major rewards for the fall of the 
curtain. Unnecessary by-elections are thus avoided, and in the 
end nobody is a penny the worse or a coronet the poorer. While 
the plausibility of the reasoning deserves acknowledgment, I 
could wish ‘t were more conclusive. After all, it is no new experi- 
ence to see by-elections avoided; none has been voluntarily 
incurred for many months past, much to the disappointment of 
certain noblemen yet to be. Dissolution or no dissolution, this 
part of the situation is governed by the same conditions as 
hitherto. 
+ * + 
I believe the position remains as it was described here a week 
ago—Mr. Lloyd George unchanged in opinion as to the tactical 
advantages of an early dissolution, and most of the Coalition, 
including the Whips, shrinking from the threatened plunge and 
in some instances angrily kicking against it. Theoretically the 
Prime Minister can advise a dissolution when he pleases, with 
or without consultation with his colleagues. Now and again 
the latter course, or something approximating to it, has been 
followed, only, however, when the Prime Minister of the day 
happened to have behind him a homogeneous party backed in 
the constituencies by an effective electoral machine. That is 
not Mr. Lloyd George’s lot. In order to escape disaster after 
the dissolution he must first enlist Mr. Chamberlain’s co-opera- 
tion and at the same time persuade Sir George Younger that 
there is too much avoirdupois about his present Tory retinue— 
an enterprise which to those who have had experience of that 
astute bargainer, whether in the sphere of vats or of votes, must 
appear slightly quixotic. 
* * * 


Spell-binding having been tried on this potentate in vain, ° 


he and his fellow-recalcitrants are now being subjected to a sus- 
tained drum-fire of newspaper suggestion—in itself, by the way, 
a pretty clear indication of trouble behind the scenes. But it is 
not Sir George Younger alone, nor merely those Conservatives 
who are anxious to see the Parliament Act repealed before Parlia- 
ment is dissolved, who are opposed to an immediate election. 
Every Coalitionist with an uncertain constituency is shocked at 
the cynicism with which Downing Street assumes that, since his 
seat is sure to be lost in any event, it had better go now than 
remain to infect others with its shakiness later. Harsh as it is, 
I think the advice sound. Not only so, but I think also that if 
Mr. Lloyd George could guarantee that in a February election it 
would be open to him to regulate the Coalition losses by turning 
them on or off at the tap according to plan or caprice, those of 
his followers who are to perish in the cause might reasonably be 
requested to do so with the usual gladiatorial salute. 
* * * 


Obviously there can be no such guarantee. Even the Coalition 
reports show that Labour is to be feared, as never before, in 
most of the London industrial constituencies, also in South 
Wales, on the Clyde, in the Tyneside area and in the “ devastated 
districts”” of Yorkshire and Lancashire—in short, wherever 
employment is scarcest and votes are most numerous. In the 
agricultural areas the subjects in which people are predominantly 
interested are much the same as in the towns—unemployment, 

s and taxation. In no part of the country, so far as I can 
gather, is there much excitement over the future nomenclature 
of the Coalition, or even over the prospect of seeing Dr. Lloyd 
Jekyll offering himself, as he promises shortly to do, as an 
alternative Premier to Mr. Hyde George. 

* * + 


Various theories are current in professed explanation of a 
curious suggestion attributed to the Prime Minister that Mr. 
Churchill should be elected leader of the rebaptised National 
Liberal wing of the Coalition. One is that the move is part of a 
ruse for the levelling-down of Mr. Chamberlain’s position as 
sectional Conservative leader to the same plane of subordination 
as would appear to be contemplated for Mr. Churchill, unity of 
command —— exercised from a loftier altitude by the over- 
ruling leader of both parties. A few words from Mr. 
Chamberlain on this point might be interesting. My own view 
is that the proposal is primarily self-defensive and its motive 
= weaning of Mr. Churchill from his dangerous Birkenhead 
eanings. 





RECONSTRUCTING EUROPE 


HE Cannes Conference marks the beginning 
of a new phase in international politics, 


In saying this, we are not uttering any rash 
prophecy of success. The Supreme Council is still the 
Supreme Council ; we descry no halos sprouting on the 
heads of the politicians and diplomats and experts 
and business men who are sunning themselves on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We are prepared to see 
more than one Prime Minister following Machiavelli's 
advice to his Prince, and “endeavouring in every 
action to gain for himself the reputation of being a 
great and remarkable man.”” We are prepared for the 
familiar capers in the limelight and the familiar intrigues 
behind the scenes. The Conference, in a word, may 
end, as its predecessors have ended, in smoke and stink. 
Nevertheless, however it may result, it marks a new 
phase. The men who are attending it, though they 
are the same men, are yet different; all of them are 
sadder, and some of them are wiser than they were a 
year—even a few months—ago. They have a different 
Europe behind them, and, at last, a definite policy in 
front of them. An idea has leaped fully-armed from 
the brain of the British Jove on to the agenda paper; 
there is to be an international effort on the most com- 
prehensive scale for the reconstruction of Europe. 
There are, to-day, possibilities and hopes—and certain 
dangers, too, we are bound to say—greater than at any 
time during the last three years. 

For these three years the peoples of the world have 
paid a heavy tribute to the politicians who have duped 
and enslaved them. The makers of the Peace Treaties 
did all that in them lay to destroy internationalism as 
an effective force. It is true that they continued 
to mouth fine phrases about international justice and 
co-operation, and that they set up—some of them with 
a none-too-well-feigned heartiness—a League of Nations. 
But they saw to it that the League should not 
translate any of their phrases into acts; the League 
might function as a warder for the vanquished 
criminals, or help to keep the peace among the naughty 
boys on the victors’ side, but it could not go beyond 
the limits set for it by its masters, the Supreme Council 
of the Allies. Meantime, these masters and their 
political and military friends, talking glibly all the 
while of “‘ rebuilding,”’ proceeded to disintegrate Europe. 
Adventurer after adventurer was pushed forward 
against Soviet Russia, while Soviet Russia retaliated 
by trying to turn Western Asia into a bear-garden. 
The Greeks were sent out to pick Turkey to pieces. 
French diplomacy worked at breaking up German 
unity by fostering separatism in the Rhineland and 
in Bavaria. Poland and Hungary were encouraged 
to quarrel with their neighbours. Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
disputed fiercely over their spoils. Economic insanity 
ran riot. The Central European States shut them- 
selves in behind absurd tariff walls. The Western 
Powers invented incredible devices for screwing repara- 
tions out of Germany. Within two years after the 
Armistice the world which was to have been made 
safe for democracy was safe for nobody but a lunatic. 

But the inevitable reaction has come. The lessons, 
which arguments addressed to reason could not teach, 
have been driven home by bitter experience. The 
collapse of trade and a huge volume of unemployment 
have converted this country. Mr. Lloyd George could 
not get six votes at the next election on the cry of 
‘““make Germany pay”; Mr. Churchill would be 
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howled down in the City if he proposed another fling 
at his old enemies in Moscow. The Bolsheviks, on 
their side, have found that they could not dictate 
Communism to the world from the splendid isolation 
of the Kremlin. They are making trade agreements 
with the capitalist Governments and straining every 
nerve to get back into the European fold. Military 
adventures are at a discount. The Succession States 
are drawing together. Credit schemes are canvassed 
on every hand. Across the Atlantic the Washington 
Conference has brought America again into a lively 
interest in world affairs, and it has revealed the wide- 

eagerness for co-operation instead of fighting. 
Even in France, where the old delusions are still 
obstinately hugged, there are unmistakable signs, 
as our Paris correspondent points out on another page 
of this issue, of a coming conversion to sanity. 

Here, then, pushing its way out of the fog which 
has enveloped it for so long, is internationalism— 
or, to be more precise, the recognition of the need 
for international co-operation. The reconstruction of 
Europe is no longer, as it was in early days, the cry 
of a few idealists in the wil!erncss, hardly heard above 
the din of “Germany must pay” and “ Uphold the 
sanctity of the Treaty.” It is no longer, as it was 
even a few months since, a popular platform phrase. It 
has become a matter of practical politics, and the duty 
of the statesmen now is to prove that they can do 
something. As Lenin put it in a recent speech, “ The 
time is past for merely going on explaining to the 
people what we should like to construct. The simplest 
workman will scoff at us. He will say: ‘ You are 
always telling us what you wish to do; show us that 
you know how to do it. If you don’t know how, 
then it is no good to us—go to the devil." Do Mr. 
Lloyd George and his advisers know how to use the 
opportunity that is before them, or are they to be 
consigne | to the devil? We are not sure. Stated in 
general terms, their intentions sound admirable. A 
conciliatory policy towards Germany, peace with 
Russia, peace with Turkey, a real comity of all the 
nations, credits for rebuilding industries and com- 
munications, the opening of closed markets—this is 
very well, But it may mean much, or it may mean 
little, according to the spirit in which it is carried 
out, There are, we believe, a good many of the 
apostles of reconstruction who are only interested 
in reconstructing a Europe as nearly as possible as it 
was before the war—who think, in short, that with 
free markets established and ‘‘ the exchanges somehow 
restored,” all the rest can be left to take care of itself. 
It may be natural for business men to see no further 
than the confines of their own business, but it is 
evident that this plan will not solve our prob’em. 
Reconstruction to the statesman must mean a large 
and far-sighted policy, into which political and moral 
as well as commercial considerations will enter. An 
Italian publicist remarked the other day that when 
the Allies talk of Europe, the English mean England 
and the French France. (He might have added “and 
the Italians Italy,” though we admit that the degree 
of reproach is less in their case). If each partner in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed International Consortium 
1S going to regard it as its business simply to get as 
much as it can for itself out of Russia—or any other 
country which it will exploit—then we shall not progress 
very far towards making a European unity. 

It is clear, of course, that one of the results of the war 
has been to concentrate power in the hands of the 





great capitalist in the chief Western countries— 
above all, in Britain, Germany and America. These 
men are bound, in the circumstances, to play a large 
part in the development of the resources of Eastern 
Europe. The Russians are prepared apparently to 
accept them. “Capitalists will be amongst us,” says 
Lenin, “ foreign capitalists, concessionaires and lease- 
holders: they will wrest from us hundreds per cent. 
of profit, they will flourish around us. Let them 
flourish ; we will learn from them how to carry on 
industry, and then we shall be able to construct our 
Communist Republic.” But Lenin also appears to 
contemplate retaining some control over the operations 
of his foreign friends. He envisages a conflict. “* Will 
the proletarian State,” he asks, “ prove itself able, 
relying on the peasants, to hold Messieurs the Capitalists 
in proper check, in order to direct capitalism along 
the State path and to create a capitalism subordinate 
to the State and serving it?" We hold no brief for 
Lenin’s Communist Republic; but we think he is 
asserting here a right principle not only for Russia 
but for all the countries of Europe. We regard 
it as highly desirable that Governments repre- 
senting the whole interests of their nations should 
control the operations of any great trusts that may 
be set up, if and in so far as those operations affect 
the public welfare. For it is the business of the states- 
man to remember, though the capitalist may ignore 
them, certain other differences between 1922 and 
1914. One is the intensity of nationalist feeling to-day. 
In some of its manifestations this is, no doubt, to be 
deplored, but the principle of “ self-determination ” 
cannot safely be trampled on. It is proper that a 
State should pay for help in setting its house in 
order; but the price must be compatible with 
national self-respect. With this jealous sense of 
nationhood, moreover, there has come throughout 
Europe an advance of democracy. It may be an 
imperfect and often ill-guided democracy, but it is a 
democracy of men who intend to have their destinies 
in their own hands—workmen and peasants numbering 
many millions. It is on these masses that a stable 
European civilisation, if there is to be one, must be 
built. It is they who in Central and Southern Europe, 
as in Germany, will provide the effective resistance to 
militarism ; it is they whose influence will be strongest 
in turning nationalism into internationalism by the 
application of the principles of economic and political 
federalism. These millions are looking eagerly to 
schemes of co-operation, but they will not so readily 
accept schemes which mean merely co-exploitation. 
If any of the States of Europe, with their national 
resources and the livelihood of their workers, are to 
be put in pawn to corporations of capitalists, native 
and foreign, there will be convulsions which will throw 
us back into the chaos out of which we are painfully 
struggling. 

We are not, be it understood, attacking the principle 
of an international consortium for financing and 
developing the industries of the Continent. We believe 
that it is vital. But we believe that any such scheme 
must guarantee a reasonable degree of public control 
in the interest both of the “ assisted” country and 
of the people of Europe as a whole. The task of 
the capitalist is to make profits; the ta-k of the 
statesman is to keep the capitalist within his legiti- 
mate sphere. If we are told that Big Business resents 
any suggestion of “ democratic control,” that it will 
have nothing to do with Governments and bureaucrats, 
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that, in short, it “ will not play" unless it has a free 
hand—we say frankly that we do not believe it. The 
prize is too great, and the necessity of reconstruction 
is too great. The present opportunity also is a 
great one. It may be lost through political prejudices 
or the timidity or scruples of one party or another. 
But, whether we are wise enough to begin our inter- 
national experiment now or not, we shall have to 
make it before long. The only alternative is bank- 
ruptcy and anarchy. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.] 


T is probable, but by no means certain, that the 
average Sinn Feiner would prefer Mr. de Valera’s 
scheme of “external association” to the status 

conferred by the Treaty. He recognises, however, that 
under existing circumstances the plan is not practical 
politics, and, unlike its author, he does not regard the 
difference between the two sets of proposals as sufficiently 
important to justify the risk of plunging the country into 
chaos. To most Irishmen, indeed, it appears a question 
of whether, as somebody has said, sixpence in silver is 
really better than sixpence in coppers. The anti-rati- 
ficationists may be right in arguing that no man gave his 
heart’s blood for Dominion Home Rule, but it is equally 
certain that no one died or would have been willing to die 
for Document No. 2. 

While the form of the Irish demand has varied since 
the Union from Repealism to Republicanism, its kernel has 
always been freedom from British interference in the 
ordering of Irish affairs. In spite of Mr. de Valera, nobody 
seriously doubts that this freedom has at last been achieved, 
and nine Irishmen out of ten are not only anxious to close 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s offer, but are impatient to get 
to grips with the real work ahead of them. They have 
little sympathy with the type of mind which, as Mr. Collins 
says, is not satisfied that the British troops should volun- 
tarily evacuate the country, but insists on keeping them 
till they can be expelled by force. So far from regarding 
the Treaty as a pis aller, not a few Sinn Feiners are con- 
vinced that the opposition to it in Dail Eireann is merely 
a piece of tactics to prevent Mr. Lloyd George from attempt- 
ing to whittle down the gift. This, of course, is a ludicrous 
misreading of the situation, but it shows that the man 
in the street does not underrate the value of what has been 
gained, and is ready to credit some of his leaders with a 
keener sense of political strategy than they happen to 
possess. 

Opinions are divided as to what is likely to take place 
after the control of affairs has been handed over to the 
Provisional Government. There are pessimists who declare 
that only by a miracle can shooting be avoided, and mis- 
chief-makers who whisper that, if Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Collins assume office, they will find it necessary to call in 
the Black and Tans to protect them against their outraged 
fellow-countrymen. Undoubtedly, the Treaty has created 
a split in the ranks of the Volunteers which certain extremists 
are doing their best to widen. The seizure by armed 
raiders of Professor O’Rahilly’s pamphlet in defence of 
the Treaty is a disquieting reminder that the suppression 
of opinion by force is not a monopoly of Dublin Castle. 
Fortunately, the mass of the Volunteers recognise that 
their value as a military instrument depends upon their 
solidarity, and their organ An ?#’Oglac is insistent that, 
whatever the results of the Dail discussions may be, the 
Army must remember that it is the servant of the nation. 
The storm aroused in the country by the announcement 
of certain members of Dail Eireann that they intend to 
vote without regard to the wishes or instructions of their 





constituents, has done much to cool hotheads, by the 
proof it affords that the nation is resolved to be master 
in its own house. Few even amongst the pessimists really 
believe in the possibility of a coup-d’état by a militarist 
minority. In spite of the Morning Post and the handful 
of Dublin Communists, Ireland is singularly unfavourable 
soil for Bolshevik theories, much less for Bolshevik practices, 

On the other hand, the Provisional Government, however 
solid its support in the country, will have to be prepared 
for strong opposition. Difficulties about the oath may 
lead to the retirement of some of the anti-ratificationists 
from public affairs, but the number of these is likely to be 
small once the nation has declared definitely for the Free 
State. And those who remain can be trusted to better 
their rather amateurish performances in the Treaty debates, 
The Dail, as yet, has scarcely found its feet, but there is 
no reason to believe that the art of manipulating a legis- 
lative assembly died with the old Parliamentary party. 
The Irish have a natural aptitude for this work, and they 
master it all the more quickly because they realise instinct- 
ively, as Parnell used to tell his followers, that the best 
way to learn Parliamentary rules is by breaking them, 
It was, and is, the fashion in Sinn Fein circles to affect a 
contempt for mere politics. But this scorn is rapidly 
diminishing, and since the Dail began to deliberate in earnest 
professedly rampant idealists are developing a pretty gift 
for political machining which, disconcerting as it would 
have been to Pearse and MacSwiney, ensures that an Irish 
Parliament will not sink into lethargy through lack of 
activity on the part of the opposition. 

The new Government, however, is fortunate in possessing 
an advantage not always enjoyed by leaders of a successful 
revolutionary movement. Even in the worst hours of 
the war Sinn Fein never ceased to push its constructive 
policy. The passing of the Terror leaves it free to con- 
centrate on this policy, which reckons amongst its strongest 
supporters the extremists who denounce the idea of the 
Free State. If the Provisional Government can prove 
that it has the power to give practical shape to the con- 
structive side of the Sinn Fein programme, its opponents 
will be deprived of one of their most formidable weapons, 
and criticism will be diverted to more practical ends than 
the pulling to pieces of the fabric of the Constitution. ‘In 
its early days Dail Eireann itself had a hard fight to prevent 
the national movement being swamped by a crusade of 
the landless men in the Western counties to take over the 
grass-ranches. Sinn Fein evolved a scheme of land settle- 
ment which was working admirably till the activities of 
the Black and Tans compelled the reformers to suspend 
operations. When the new authorities take up the scheme 
again, rural Ireland is not likely to be tempted into wrecking 
its fondest hope in order to placate Miss MacSwiney or to 
gratify the fighting proclivities of Mr. Cathal Brugha. 
Mr. de Valera is also being reminded of his declaration, 
made a few days before the Treaty was signed, that he 
would prefer the Gaelic language without freedom to 
freedom without the language. Under the Free State 
Ireland can have as much Gaelic as she likes, and if the 
language is sacrificed to the pleasure of tilting against 
England, Mr. de Valera and his backers will have to bear 
the responsibility. 

Sinn Fein is especially keen on projects of industrial 
development. In the Dail discussions Mr. Michael Collins 
made great play with the fact that even if a Republic 
came into being to-morrow it would be in no better position 
than the Free State to combat England’s economic influence. 
And he pointed out with compelling force that the long 
and weary process of endeavouring to establish a Republic 
by military methods could have no other result in practice 
than to strengthen the British power of peaceful economic 
penetration. Throughout the debates Mr. Collins has 
shown himself the strong man of the Dail. A desperately 
hard hitter with a keen eye for the weak points in an oppon- 
ent’s case, he has the saving grace of humour, an asset 
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of no small importance in Irish controversies. He can 
disarm adversaries with a jest, and his witty thrusts delivered 
with a delightfully casual air, are the bugbear of anti- 
ratificationists who specialise in patriotic rhetoric. But 
he is in no sense merely a beau sabreur of debate, and the 
outstanding qualities of his speeches are their statesmanlike 
breadth of view and their warm humanity. Mr. Griffith is 
seen to less advantage in the Chamber than in Council. 
His set statements are admirable in their logical force, 
but he lacks the suppleness and resourcefulness of Mr. 
Collins in controversy. His instinct is to steer straight 
ahead to his goal, disdaining irrelevant opposition in the 
manner rather of the professor expounding principles 
than of the practical politician whose business is persuasion. 
Mr. Griffith has the gift of knowing what he wants to do, 
combined with an inflexible conviction that his method of 
doing it is right, and this attitude of mind exercises a power- 
ful influence on an assembly where opinion has not as yet 
been fixed in rigid moulds. 

Behind the Plenipotentiaries in support of the Treaty 
are chiefs of the I.R.A. like Mr. Sean MacKeon, the popular 
hero of the war, whose gallantry and humanity extorted 
praise even from the Auxiliaries, and Mr. Richard Mulcahy, 
the organiser of victory. Mr. Mulcahy’s speech demanded 
more courage than any act of his fighting career. He 
did not hesitate to tell the anti-ratificationists that though 
military resistance might be prolonged, nothing would be 
gained by its prolongation which the Treaty did not offer 
without bloodshed ; and with fine chivalric spirit he pro- 
tested against a decision which would mean the killing 
not only of good Irish soldiers, but of good English soldiers 
“like the Potters and Compton-Smiths,” both of whom 
were shot by the I.R.A. as a reprisal for the execution of 
Irish prisoners. Mr. Mulcahy is in no sense a spell-binder, 
but his statement, in the frankness with which it faced 
unpopular facts and in the intellectual honesty of its analysis 
of the situation, reveals him as a man whose adhesion is 
a tower of strength to the ratificationists. 

The Treaty has the backing not only of the fighting 
leaders, but of practically all the administrators who have 
been doing the hardest spade-work on the constructive 
side of Sinn Fein. The men who have assumed control 
of the whole machinery of local government, who have 
established a legal system which has largely superseded 
the British courts, who have remodelled the Poor Law by 
abolishing workhouses, and are now busily engaged in 
endeavouring to improve public health, are passionately 
anxious to proceed with their experiments, and are per- 
suaded that the Treaty gives them the opportunity they 
desire. Their work, done under almost impossible con- 
ditions, with the Black and Tans always at their heels, 
and the threat of penal servitude hanging over their heads, 
has been necessarily sketchy, and they have not avoided 
mistakes. But they have shown a real willingness to 
profit by their errors, and the administrative experience 
they have gained ensures that the Provisional Government, 
when it is set up, will have expert guidance upon which 
it can rely in its difficult task. 

Organised Labour is the one great force in Ireland which 
has not yet defined its attitude to the Treaty. That this 
should be so is due less to reluctance on its part to make 
a decision than to the fact that circumstances have con- 
spired to place Labour politically in a wholly anomalous 
position. In the elections of 1918 and 1921 the workers 
resolved not to put forward candidates in order that there 
should not be even the appearance of division upon the 
national issue. Yet, while Labour has obtained none of 
the rewards, it has borne more than its fair share of the 
struggle, for, by common consent, its intervention in favour 
of the hunger-strikers, and its prolonged battle against 
the transport of troops and munitions, were of vital import- 
ance to Sinn Fein. It was a bad oversight that the leaders 
of Labour were not consulted when negotiations were first 
opened with Mr. Lloyd George, and that none of the Pleni- 





potentiaries could claim a title to speak on behalf of the 
workers. It was a worse error that promises and guarantees 
should have been offered to Southern Unionists on the 
signing of the Treaty, while Labour was almost osten- 
tatiously ignored. That the workers deserve better treat- 
ment is obvious from the promptness with which, at the 
appeal of Dail Eireann, they called off the railway strike 
last week, in order that the discussions on the Treaty should 
not be hampered by a paralysis of communications. When 
the Provisional Government comes into being, it is to be 
hoped that arrangements will be made to give Labour 
a voice in its counsels, for Dail Eireann, however strong it 
may be, cannot afford to play Dublin Castle’s game by 
treating the organised workers as a negligible political 
factor. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Paris, January 8rd. 


ITH all the frankness possible, on the eve of the 

Cannes Conference, I wish to draw up a sort of 

debit and credit table to show what is favourable 
in France to a policy of realism as understood by the British 
and what is unfavourable. I want to do this without 
parti pris; not with the intention of proving or disproving 
a thesis, but with the purpose of striking the balance between 
the opposing forces, of ascertaining the probable course of 
events in a country where there are, as I have previously 
remarked, two tendencies—one political and the other 
economic. That which is political calls itself Poincaré, 
though it has other aliases, and that which is economic 
calls itself Loucheur. Sometimes perhaps too much atten- 
tion is concentrated on the French Parliament. In any 
case my comment will be scanty ; what is of chief importance 
is to give to the facts their relative value. 

It is whispered by everybody who has any contact with 
French political life that M. Briand has recently expressed 
his desire to quit office. The difficulties are accumulating 
in his path. He is becoming disgruntled, Almost week 
by week there is a fresh interpellation; and although he 
gets his majorities, there is an obvious hostility that frowns 
darkly upon him, that is so vigilantly suspicious that hardly 
a single step can now be taken by the Prime Minister without 
producing protests. The French Parliamentary system 
so soon uses up men; already since the armistice there have 
been four Premiers, and while I would regret to utter a 
single word that might precipitate the crisis or that would 
weaken British confidence in M. Briand—who in spite of 
certain blunders is doing as well as any man in sight could 
do in present circumstances—it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the efforts to secure a fifth Prime Minister 
will soon be redoubled. Two alternative combinations are 
spoken of in the lobbies and other places where they gossip : 
one a Jonnart-Poincaré combination, the other a Peret- 
Loucheur combination. It is particularly to be noted that 
in these provisional lists the chief personage—who is 
nominally the second in both cases—is put down for the 
post of Finance Minister. Let us not, however, lay too 
much stress on mere gossip; the result may be altogether 
different, though certainly both M. Viviani and M. Sarraut 
have not improved their prestige by their American travels ; 
America is becoming a vast burial-ground of French repu- 
tations since Carpentier and Mlle. Lenglen visited its 
treacherous shores. 

Nor is it certain that M. Briand will permit himself to 
be overthrown just yet: he is a bonny Parliamentary 
fighter, and if his blood is up he may beat off the hungry 
opposition which has become the most curious ragtag and 
bobtail army of incompatible companions. But without 
attempting to prophesy, and certainly without tendencious 
design, it is permissible to point to the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the Washington expedition, the ugly assaults with 
23 
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the battering-ram of the Banque Industrielle de Chine 
which have already unseated M. Philippe Berthelot and 
which will almost certainly be renewed, the notorious 
Cabinet divisions, and finally the barely veiled threats of 
both the Chamber and the Senate to judge harshly the 
statesman who makes the smallest concession at Cannes 
or at subsequent conferences. 

The truth is that M. Briand goes to Cannes with his hands 
tied. Whatever is done, the French credits on Germany 
must be preserved at least in appearance. How far the 
double negative—refusal to curtail French receipts during 
1922 and denial of any nominal reduction of the total 
German indemnity—can be made to square with the avowed 
object of the meeting can hardly yet be seen. What is 
clear is that, if any progress on the lines suggested by the 
English Press is to be achieved, it will have to be by subter- 
fuge. Solutions of the immense problem of how to avert 
the beginnings of general bankruptcy in Europe will have 
to be camouflaged for the French. It is unfortunate that, 
before M. Briand was allowed to attend these consultations, 
instructions and warnings were given to him as they have 
been given to his predecessors. His predecessors have, on 
occasion, passé outre. M. Briand himself has passé ouére. 
He may do so again. But it is indisputable that political 
action is terribly cramped. While the Bloc National spirit 
prevails, it is, to say the least, difficult to accomplish any- 
thing radical. Before real reconstruction can be started, 
the wretched old foundations of the Treaty have to be 
cleared away. M. Poincaré and M. Ribot, in the Senate, 
have taken their precautions; if they have not obtained 
fresh guarantees from Germany they have apparently 
obtained fresh guarantees from M. Briand. In the Chamber, 
too, M. Briand has made promises which severely limit his 
freedom of movement. In the Journal M. André Lefévre 
goes out of his way to warn the Observer that France is 
not to be tempted into submission even by the most glitter- 
ing offer of a military pact. 


So fundamentally distrustful are the French of British 
proposals that the sole fact that they emanate from England 
condemns them a priori. At the bottom of the submarine 
demands—for which France has largely sacrificed American 
sympathy—is this idea of “independence.” Personally, if 
I may say so, I do not for a moment agree with the 
suggestion that France has the remotest intention of 
building against England; what she wants is to get rid of 
the need of relying on England. She wants, whatever may 
be hereafter her relations with England, to be able to 
convey her colonial troops to the continent; for, to em- 
ploy a phrase that has become famous, France with her 
new sense of overseas possessions is not a country of 
fewer than forty million inhabitants, but an Empire of a 
hundred millions, 

All this sounds extraordinarily unpromising. But the 
situation is somewhat better than it appears at first sight. 
There is undoubtedly governing French Parliamentary 
thought a resentment of English leadership—irrespective 
of the direction in which England leads. There is also 
much political intrigue, a personal fight for power which 
is rendered possible by the ineluctable necessity of making 
concessions when one is in a position of responsibility, con- 
trasting strongly with the simple brave attitude of intran- 
sigeance of those who are not in a position of responsibility. 
But even the political terrain, which offers apparently no 
foothold for British Ministers, is not so bad as it seems. 
M. Millerand could not, in spite of his own reluctance, in 
spite of the warnings of Parliament, resist the force of facts. 
He had willy-nilly to go to Spa, where first contacts were 
taken with the Germans. M. Briand has willy-nilly to go 
to Cannes, where there is question of a Congress in which 
Russia as weli as Germany shall sit, as life-size figures. 
Gradually, whatever may be the political resistance in 
France, the patient is swallowing economic pill after 
economic pill. Only a few months ago France was mustered 


to a man ready for the march into the Ruhr. After all, 
if there are still vows that France will never consent to 
this or to that, the cries are a little feebler to-day. One 
misses the main au collet threat. One does hear reasonable 
discussion about the desirability of a moratorium, about 
the need of accommodation—though always is stress laid 
upon the point that France shall not suffer from any arrange- 
ments that may be made. The very fact that France is 
demanding that her special interests shall be safeguarded, 
shows that she recognises the inevitability of a revision 
of the Schedule of Payments. There is, then, however much 
we may regard the limited mandate of M. Briand with regret, 
however little it corresponds to the enormous inclusive 
plans which we are told the British Premier meditates, a 
distinct and indisputable advance. The politicians did not, 
with all their narrowness of vision, protest against the 
Wiesbaden accord—and the Wiesbaden accord is a great 
portent. In itself it implies the scrapping of the Schedule 
of Payments, the co-operative action of France and Germany 
which M. Millerand preached (without being hearkened to) 
in 1920, and the cessation of coercion and antagonism. 


Indeed, this accord is the key to the position. Come off 
the political terrain; regard what is happening on the 
economic terrain. That is where the true interest lies, 
although it is often hidden behind the smokeclouds of 
political speeches and writings. One wonders whether 
the politicians do not know what they are doing; they 
cannot be oblivious to all that is going on, and their silence 
about Wiesbaden, and now their silence about Loucheurism 
in general, seems to signify that they do not really mean to 
interfere with essential things. The combat is on one 
plane ; but on another plane the work is being done. Did 
anyone flinch when the financial and business “ experts” 
came to Paris last week? Did anyone find the presence 
of Dr. Rathenau unWelcome ? Was Count Kessler hounded 


‘out of the country? Is France indignant at the proposal 


that Germany should be admitted on equal footing with 
France in the vast international consortium that is pro- 
jected? Are there campaigns against negotiations with 
Russia? Ah, no; that is business. Reparations are 
politics, and the politicians will be unpleasant about them ; 
but reconstruction is economics, and one must be careful 
not to nip in the bud anything that offers advantages in 
which France may share. It is only necessary to read 
the French newspapers—I will mention specifically the 
Temps—to become aware that this division which I have 
drawn between politics and economics is not fanciful. 
There is much sound sense in what is written about these 
practical schemes, even though one may not always be 
in agreement; but to-morrow there will probably be a 
political diatribe against Germany or against Russia. 


My conclusion is the Bret Harte conclusion that “ things 
is not what they seem.” My attention was first directed 
to this discrepancy between the unprogressive political 
mind in France, which learns nothing and forgets nothing, 
and the more adaptable economic mind, when a few months 
ago I scanned the newspapers day after day in vain search 
of denunciations of the Wiesbaden accord and of the 
bargains which were broached concerning Franco-German 
collaboration in Russia. Nenni! Bourbon-Hyde could 
fulminate frantically, but Loucheur-Jekyll preserved 4 
discreet silence. So has it been ever since. The silence 
is only broken by the most sober statements about 
the big plans of reconstruction. Then I remember the 
undisguised scepticism about the Schedule of Payments 
in private conversations, the after-dinner chuckles of 
certain French leaders. I do not wish to be dogmatic— 
no one can be dogmatic on these matters—but I am bound 
to submit that England should not allow herself to be 
deceived by the superficial political fuss, that she should 
look deeper, and ask whether France is not getting riper 
every day for hard business deals. Behind the political 
mask there may yet be found un homme d'affaires. The 
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Bloc National and its Ministers blunder at Washington 
and in London owing to ignorance, sheer ignorance—and 
incompetence; there is no occult explanation. But I 
am trying to cling to the belief that it has the sense to be 
silent when economics, which it does not comprehend, 
are in hand, and that the lead of Mr. Lloyd George will 


not again provoke hysterics. 
SisLEY HvupDDLESTON. 


THE “NEW SPIRIT” IN INDUSTRY 


N the Times last Monday there appeared a letter 
from a leading industrialist, Sir W. S. Noble, who 
sought to point the moral of the present economic 

situation. Sir William Noble is an optimist; he believes 
that the terrible depression of 1921 is already passing 
away. He sees everywhere signs of returning “ confidence,” 
and it is on confidence, he points out, that the whole 
edifice of modern industrialism is built up. We are by 
no means disposed to quarrel with many of Sir William 
Noble’s conclusions, but certain of them provide a remark- 
able illustration of the attitude which modern business 
tends to engender in the mind of an employer. Among the 
clear signs that “‘ a new era is opening with the renaissance 
of confidence,” he begins with welcoming “ an increasing 
willingness on the part of masters and men to cease their 
angry denunciations the one of the other, and together 
face the common problem of helping sick and stricken 
industries towards convalescence.” 

Now, we do not know whether Sir William Noble really 
believes that this is a true and fuli account of the attitude 
and outlook of employers and employed at the present 
time, but, if so, we may assure him that he is very greatly 
mistaken. Employers and employed have not come during 
the past year to love and understand each other better ; 
there has not been a revival of mutual confidence; angry 
denunciation has not ceased or even diminished. Strikes 
and threats to strike have indeed grown less; what is 
called “ noisy extremism” in the Labour movement has 
suffered a setback ; there is less talk of the speedy coming 
of the industrial millennium. But, consoling as these 
facts may seem in themselves, they are not in any sense 
the result of a- restoration of confidence or of an increase 
in mutual good will between workers and employers. The 
reasons for the change in the attitude and policy of the 
Trade Unions are plain enough. They avoid strikes when- 
ever they can, appeal to conciliation and arbitration, and, 
in the last resort, frequently accept very adverse settle- 
ments, simply because the economic situation compels 
them so to do. They will not fight until their backs are 
right against the wall. With rapidly diminishing funds, 
with the vast army of the unemployed knocking at the 
door, and with a lessening membership, the Trade Unions 
cannot afford to enter into any struggle that is not abso- 
lutely forced upon them. 

What is true of the Trade Unions as organised bodies 
is also largely true of their individual members. The Trade 
Unionist who is in a job has the fear of unemployment 
always before his eyes. He is prepared to strain a good 
many points rather than risk dismissal. Many grievances 
over which, a year ago, he would have speedily called upon 
his Trade Union official or his shop steward, he is now only 
too glad to let go unnoticed. Moreover, the ever-present 
fear of the sack acts undoubtedly as an incentive to 
increased production. Many men, as in the coal mines and 
engineering shops, are working short time under some 
system.of payment by results. They get only two or three 
days’ work during the week, and their chance of earning 
a living wage depends on their working for dear life while 
they are on the job. So output increases. A piece-worker 
nowadays has to work harder in order to earn a living wage ; 
& time-worker because he fears dismissal if he falls behind 
the pace of the fastest. 


Output increases, then, not, as some of our industrial 
diagnosticians suggest, because the workers, having realised 
the futility of “ restricting output,” have now made up their 
minds to co-operate to the full in making capitalism a 
success, but simply because “ needs must where the devil 
drives.” It is not love that makes the wheels of industry 
go round faster than they have done of late ; it is the desire 
of men to get food for their wives and children. It is not 
an increased confidence in private enterprise, but a 
decreased confidence in their own organised power under 
the changed economic conditions of the present time. 


And what of the other side of the penny? “ Mutual 
confidence’ seems to imply a change of heart among 
employers as well as workers. But it is not easy to find 
any outward and material expression of the inward and 
spiritual confidence of the employer in the new industrial 
era which is opening—according to Sir William Noble. 
As the love of Labour for conciliation and arbitration 
increases, that of the employers’ .associations appears 
correspondingly to diminish. Ultimata are flung about, 
not by “ extremist ’’ Trade Union leaders, but by respectable 
and responsible employers’ organisations. Where the Trade 
Unions used to threaten direct action if their claims were 
not speedily satisfied, employers are now taking direct 
action. They do not need, as a rule, to proceed to the 
extreme of a lock-out. They merely announce that drastic 
cuts in wages and conditions are to be enforced, and allow 
the Trade Unions to take it or leave it. And to leave it 
means at present to strike under circumstances most 
unfavourable to success. Employers can afford, as a rule, 
to dispense with “ denunciations,” because they are the 
parties in possession, and with them lies the last word. 
But their attitude and actions during the past few months 
have hardly been such as to inspire confidence on the 
part of Labour, or to indicate their own confidence in 
the workers’ private enterprise. 


We are pointing out these facts, not merely for the sake 
of disturbing Sir William Noble’s rather too facile optimism, 
but because they have an important bearing on the industrial 
outlook. If Sir William Noble is right, and there has been 
in truth a change of heart among both employers and workers, 
then we may presumably look forward to a new era of 
industrial tranquillity, in which both sides will appeal to 
reason and settle their differences amicably, with only 
very exceptional resort to the strike, and without raising 
fundamental issues as to the ownership and control of 
industry. But, if we are right in holding that there has 
been no change of heart, but only a change of economic 
conditions, then a further alteration in the conditions may 
easily upset the unreal industrial peace of to-day. 
The term “ industrial unrest ” is employed with a curiously 
one-sided application. When Labour advances claims for 
improved conditions or any modification of the status quo, 
and expresses its intention of either securing what it demands 
or ceasing work, we say that the country is in a condition of 
acute industrial unrest. But when employers demand 
reduced wages and longer hours, and the removal of State 
and Trade Union interference with their conduct of industry, 
and assert their intention of enforcing their demands by 
shutting their factories if necessary, without further parley, 
we do not think of speaking of the “ unrest ” which prevails 
among the employing classes. Indeed, since demands of 
this character are usually made in times of bad trade, 
when the Trade Unions are more or less disabled, we habit- 
ually say that industrial unrest has died down. But it is 
quite a mistake to conclude that the relations of employers 
and employed are necessarily improved, or that “ mutual 
confidence ” has been restored. 

Take, for-example, the present position in the mining 
industry. The miners have been defeated in a great national 
dispute. The coal industry has passed through a very 
severe depression, from which it is barely yet beginning to 
recover. Miners’ wages have been forced down to far 
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less than the pre-war level, and many miners have been 
unable to find employment even at these lowered rates, 
while many more have been getting only two or three days’ 
work a week. Meanwhile, the output of the miner has 
been increasing. Partly as a result of the carrying out of 
arrears of repair and maintenance work and the reopening 
of good seams left unworked during the period of control, 
but partly, also, because the miner can only earn a living 
wage by putting every ounce of energy he possesses into his 
work, each man on the average is hewing and hauling 
more coal than before. Advanced Trade Unionism has 
suffered a set-back, and there is less talk of direct action, 
nationalisation, and workers’ control. But that scarcely 
means that the experiences of the last few months have 
made the miners love the mine-owners better, or engendered 
a new policy of “ mutual confidence” which is ushering 
in a new industrial era! The miners are, for the moment, 
beaten men, but their mood is resentful, and a recurrence 
of the opportunity for effective industrial action would. 
we believe, speedily bring to an end the false calm which 
now prevails in the mining industry. 

The coal mines afford, of course, the extreme example 
of rapid reversal of fortune for the workers’ organisations. 
But what is true of the miners is true in less degree of the 
attitude of Labour in other industries. The Trade Unions 
are making big concessions because, under existing economic 
conditions, they have no alternative, but these very con- 
cessions are all likely to be causes of friction in the future. 
Employers have taken advantage of the weakness of the 
Trade Unions during the depression, as during the boom the 
Trade Unions endeavoured to take advantage of their 
strength, and, as it is easier for those who control industry 
than for those who endeavour to challenge the present 
system of control to make changes, the employers have 
had the easier task. But there is nothing at all to show 
that the chastened mood of the Unions is also a mood of 
repentance, or that the employers intend in a spirit of 
“mutual confidence” to forgo any of their present economic 
advantage. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see why Sir William Noble should 
expect a change of heart on the part of the workers. We 
cannot feel that the events of the past year have furnished 
a convincing demonstration of the efficiency and adequacy 
of private enterprise to meet the needs of the community. 
They have rather served to reveal more and more, maori 
in the mines, the shortcomings of the present system and 
to reinforce the arguments of those who seek to get it changed. 
Sir William Noble seems to us to make his wish that Trade 
Unionists would realise the blessings of private enterprise 
the father of the thought that they are really doing so. 
He may regard the present impotence of the Trade Unions 
as the dawn of a new era of mutual industrial confidence. 
It is also, we suggest, possible to regard it as only a dis- 
astrous phase in the long struggle for economic freedom. 
What Labour loses to-day it will seek to regain to-morrow, 
and, until we devise methods which will substitute justice 
for force in the settlement of industrial questions—no easy 
matter under any conditions—we must expect the party 
which for the time holds an economic advantage to endeavour 
to use that advantage in its own interest. Meanwhile, we 
had better refrain from mistaking for contentment and 
confidence the quiescence of the man who has just been 
knocked over and trampled on, or from founding upon the 
slender evidence of a depression in Trade Union activity 
buoyant hopes that a new era of peace and prosperity in 
industry has ne For to deceive ourselves in that 
manner is merely to postpone once more even the ibilit 
of such hopes Seine tatoo’ om . 


THE VILLAIN 


HERE are people who say they are not interested 

in the Bournemouth crime. One of them has 

' declared in print that it is obviously the crime 

of a madman, and that a madman is not a human being 
like ourselves, but a wild beast. Apart from the fact that 






it is human to be interested in wild beasts, he ought to 
have remembered that wild beasts do not send telegrams 
or drive motor-cars or even, perhaps, read the Morning 
Post. The wild beast, moreover, usually acts from an 
intelligible motive—hunger, or pugnacity, or fear. It is 
only when the wild beast goes mad that it can reasonably 
be compared to a mad human being. Philosophers who are 
indifferent to the Bournemouth crime should be punished 
by having to live in the same street with a mad elephant, 
or even a mad dog. They would find that their neighbour, 
though a beast, was so interesting that statesmen would 
seem small as ants compared with it. Criminals, indeed, 
have never been less fascinating to the average man because 
he suspected them of having been entrapped into crime by 
madness. The imagination of the Middle Ages and even 
of the Renaissance was thrilled by the notion that certain 
men were turned into wolves at night and driven by 
bloodlust to mangle and devour their fellow-Christians, 
Webster uses this theme in the Duchess of Ma'fi—mis- 
takenly, we think, because it helps to a still greater degree 
to turn what ought to have been a tragedy into a drama 
of sensation. The interest of Englishmen in Jack the 
Ripper about thirty years ago was comparable to the earlier 
interest in the werewolf. Zola gave the Jack the Ripper 
theme a French setting in La Béte Humaine. No doubt 
it was the sense of mystery as well as the horror of his deeds 
that made Jack the Ripper the most talked-of man of his 
little hour. But the madness as well as the secrecy of 
criminals appeals to our sense of mystery. The werewolf 
itself was merely an attempt to explain the mystery of 
certain forms of human wickedness. Men felt that some- 
thing existed outside the ordinary formulas of conduct. 
Powers of darkness were abroad in the darkness, and the 
Devil was playing tricks with the human shape as well as 
withthe humansoul. It did not seem stranger to the Middle 


. Ages that a man should become a wolf in figure than a wolf 


in nature. They were so awestruck before the mystery 
of evil that almost anything seemed possible. It may be 
that in those days men saw the Devil as more than life- 
size, but they did at least recognise the truth underlying 
the saying that he goes about like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour. They were so terrified of him that 
they themselves did devilish things at times in self-defence, 
and played for safety by burning humpbacked old-women 
at the stake. Possibly they made much the same error 
as we make to-day. If they believed in a Devil, it was in 
an external Devil—in a Devil that roamed the landscape, 
not in a Devil caged behind their own ribs. The prophets 
may urge us to concentrate on the Devil in our ribs, but it 
is difficult to think as ill of him as of the Devil who gets 
into the newspapers. 


It is strange that a man has only to kill a young woman 
in particularly brutal and unintelligible circumstances in 
order to become a figure who seems to bestride the whole 
country like a Colossus. He casts, for the time being, his 
enormous shadow over the map of England. It is of him 
that men read first, if it is only for a few days, when they 
open their papers. He is here, he is there: streets, woods, 
counties become alive at the merest rumour that he has 
visited them. A seaside town that has ten thousand happy 
associations now hardly counts, if it is mentioned, save as 
the scene of a murder. All the other associations are driven 
before the new association like leaves before the wind. 
Who now, if he sees the name of Bournemouth, thinks of 
children digging in the sands and happy walks beside 
blue sea? One thinks only of a woman enticed into a motor 
by an unknown man for an unknown reason and left dead 
and mangled in a field. We try vainly to penetrate into 
the murderer’s mind. Was it some new eccentricity of 
blood-lust that incited him? We suspect something s0 
unprecedented that we conclude he must have been a“ 
foreigner. Probably every complete villain is a foreigner to 
the average man and woman. Othello was a murderer, but 
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he acted from a jealousy that any of us might feel, and, 
therefore, he is no villain to us, and therefore no foreigner. 
Macbeth was a murderer, but he acted from an ambition 
that any of us might feel : therefore, he, too, is not quite a 
villain or a foreigner to us. Iago, on the other hand, 
had the malice of murder in his heart without any motive 
that seems to us at all adequate. We can sympathise 
with Othello and Macbeth ; we even believe in their nobility 
of scul. Spiritually, they speak the same language of good 
and evil as ourselves, differing from us mainly in the use 
of superlatives in certain places where we should use positives. 
But Iago conducts his life in a tongue as distant from us 
as the speech of Lilliput. Milton’s Satan is a good European 
compared to him. Satan, indeed, was almost British. 
He was simply a too ambitious Leader of the Opposition 
in the Parliament of the Universe. Iago was not a leader : 
he had the perfect solitude of perfect wickedness. He was 
such a monster that Shakespeare has often been accused 
of having invented him. On the other hand, what can a 
great writer do in regard to monsters? Monsters undoubt- 
edly exist, Lut a great writer cannot possibly understand 
them. Like the savage, he may be half-devil and half- 
child, but by no possibility can he get under the skin of the 
man who is whole devil. He can merely look on from the 
outside, and describe the monster’s actions, but not his 
soul. Hence the dearth of good villains in literature. To 
bring a villain into a book is to risk making the book unreal. 
It brings us as a rule, not the illusion of life, but the illusion 
of Drury Lane. Cheap, sensational literature abounds in 
villains to a greater extent even than life does, but it does 
not seem to us life-like. It is true that sensational writers 
turn out their villains on a pattern, so that we could recognise 
one of them in the street, as we could never recognise a 
real villain. Wilkie Collins was so startlingly original as to 
make the villainous Count Fosco as fat as Falstaff, but even 
in the same book he companioned Count Fosco with Sir 
Percival Glyde, the lean, well-dressed, recognisable villain 
of the stage. Sir Percival may not have been recognisable 
to the other characters in the story, but he is recognisable 
to us. On the whole, we believe that the real villain must 
be rather like the stage villain, except in his recognisableness. 
Were he immediately recognisable, we should not find so 
many people asserting the innocence of the man in the dock 
during almost every murder trial. At a play such as The 
Silver King, we do not see the audience taking sides in 
this way. A theatre audience knows a villain when it sees 
one, especially in the provinces, and the booing is unanimous. 
In real life, people are never quite sure. The French, it 
appears, are divided as to whether to make a villain or a 
hero of Landru. 
It is possible that in some respects the melodramas are 
truer to life than the law-courts are. The melodrama 
always, or nearly always, shows us the villain as the victim- 
iser, whereas the law-courts show him to us as the victim. 
They bring him into a light in which we can sympathise 
with him. His motives may be alien to us, but his fears 
are our own. Hence, in melodramas, a man in the dock 
is usually an innocent person. The trial-scenes and the 
prison-scenes on the popular stage that linger in our memory 
nearly all have a falsely-accused man as the principal figure. 
Human beings cannot unanimously gloat over the sufferings 
of the vilest wretch. We donot know if this squeamishness 
is a modern innovation. So long as executions were in 
public, there was undoubtedly always a crowd to enjoy 
them. The executed man, however, was often the hero 
of the crowd, and we question whether the virtuous ever 
attended the show merely for the love of seeing justice 
getting the better of wickedness. At the same time, there 
were hangings that the crowd cheered as frantically as a 
victory in war. When Burke, who murdered people in 
order to sell their bodies for dissection, was hanged, more 
than twenty thousand men and women were present to 
the execution. He, too, had committed crimes that 
took him outside the range of our sympathies. His motive 










seemed so tiny in comparison with his crime. There was an 
infrahuman foulness about the back-street crimes of Burke 
and Hare that disgusts us like a loathsome disease. Yet 
Burke and Hare had their own scruples. On one occasion 
when they had decided to make a corpse of a cousin of 
Burke’s mistress, Burke’s finer nature got the upper hand. 
“ Burke told Hare,” we read, “that he (Hare) would have 
most to do with her, as she being a distant friend, he did not 
like to begin first on her.” He accordingly insisted on playing 
second fiddle in this particular crime, only joining in when 
the stifling had already begun. He showed similar 
delicacy of feeling afterwards in the condemned cell. 
Though he passed much of his time in religious preparations 
for his last hour, he startled the priest who attended him 
one day by interjecting: “ I think I am entitled and ought 
to get that £5 from Dr. Knox which is still unpaid on the 
body of the woman Docherty.” ‘“ Why,” exclaimed the 
priest, “ Dr. Knox lost by the transaction, as the body was 
taken from him.” “That was none of my business,” 
declared Burke stubbornly, “I delivered the subject, and 
he ought to have kept it.” “ But you forget,” the priest 
reminded him, “that were the money paid, Hare would 
have the right to half of it.” “I have got a tolerable pair 
of trousers,” Burke replied, “and since I am to appear 
before the public I should like to be respectable. I have 
not a coat and waistcoat that I can appear in, and if I got 
the £5 I could buy them.” Is it any wonder that great 
writers can do so little with the psychology of villains? 
The villain is a contradiction of normal life—a contradiction 
so extravagant that he seems at times a grotesque invention. 
That, we think, explains how it is that Bluebeard has become 
a figure to entertain children, and Nero and Henry VIII. in 
their crimes belong to the lighter side of popular history. 
Villainy, when it is close to us, fills us with awe before the 
incomprehensible. Villainy at a distance is a sort of 
gibberish of conduct that is not only incomprehensible but 
ludicrous. There are depths of vile meanness and malice 
which luckily the normal imagination cannot plumb. We 
call them madness. We hope this is not paying an undue 
compliment to the race of men. 


RAT DESTRUCTION— 
A NATIONAL ECONOMY 


ITH the clear duty before it of effecting vast and 

VW sweeping economies coule qui coute, the Geddes 

Committee was bound to incur a large measure 
of odium and doubtless will remain unmoved. There is 
reason to believe, however, that certain things, of which 
it would not approve, may be done in its name; that 
subtle arrangements of the kind that every civil servant 
knows will be effected for the sacrifice of weak interests 
to strong ones. Branches that should remain standing 
will be thrust under the axe in order that branches of less 
worth may remain undisturbed. 

Some effort of this kind, perfectly familiar in Whitehall, 
would seem to be responsible for an intimation which 
has lately reached the War Office and the Admiralty, that 
they are no longer to be supplied with rat baits from the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s factory at Mount Pleasant. It 
must be noted that the factory only supplies bait for the 
use of Government Departments ; what the public receives 
from the Rats Branch at the Ministry are recipes that are 
founded on experience obtained at the laboratory which 
is associated with the factory. I believe that between them 
the two fighting Services used some several tons, while the 
Office of Works uses still more. Further, rumour says that 
the laboratory and factory are to come to an end. So 
far as the Mount Pleasant establishment is concerned, 
suppression, in normal circumstances, could hardly interest 
any save those who work there, but there is a very much 
larger question involved, because the destruction of property 
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and food by rats still accounts for more waste in this country 
than any half-dozen Ministries could possibly contrive to 
bring about by their united efforts, and there is a very 
distinct tendency to allow the Rats and Mice (Destruction) 
Act of 1919 to become a dead letter, and by so doing to 
inaugurate in the name of economy a new era of waste. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is charged with the admin- 
istration of this Act, and, down to the present, has carried 
on the work, though in rather half-hearted fashion. To be 
sure, it has appointed four technical assistants for England 
and Wales—not nearly so many as are needed, and I believe 
that at present only three of these are functioning. The 
Rats Branch at the Ministry has the service of a competent 
technical advisor. The laboratory at Mount Pleasant 
employs a trained chemist. County executive agricul- 
tural committees have been concerned to some extent 
with the administration of the Act in rural areas, and of 
late in some counties the cultivation officer, coached from 
Whitehall or by the district technical assistant, has acted 
as rat officer, but to-day the cultivation staffs are being 
disbanded and, consequently, the supervision of rat destruc- 
tion is likely to go by default. County Councils, boroughs, 
urban and metropolitan and port sanitary authorities 
are all authorities under the Act of 1919, which aimed at 
dealing with the great rat menace on sound and drastic 
lines. Unfortunately, the rat has been allowed to run 
riot in rural areas, but the institution of national rat 
weeks and the great success and saving of money that have 
resulted from prompt action deliberately taken and officially 
recorded, have convinced many urban authorities of the 
real need for strenuous and concerted action. A constant 
stream of propaganda from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
other sources has stimulated interest and concern not only 
throughout Great Britain but in the Overseas Dominions, 
and in some foreign countries. For example, a Rats and 
Mice Bill on lines similar to our own is now before the 
Swedish Parliament, while enquiries relating to our pro- 
cedure reach the Ministry from all parts of the world. 

Now it stands to reason that rats must be destroyed, 
because, on a moderate estimate, we have as many rats as 
humans in Great Britain, and every rat costs at least one 
pound a year to feed, to say nothing of the price we pay for 
the mischief that it does to other things than food. The 
Geddes Committee proposes to save the country £100,000,000 
a year or more. The complete destruction of rats would 
save at least another forty millions. Rats, being very 
prolific breeders (a pair can have as many as nine hundred 
descendants in the course of a year), it is necessary to wage 
unceasing war, while as they are cunning and even intelligent 
in marked degree, probably as the result of persecution, 
they make a practice of emigrating from an area of per- 
secution to the nearest district in which they may hope 
to go undisturbed ; on this account it is necessary that all 
action should be concerted. 

There are many ways of destroying rats, and some of them 
are expensive. For example, there are very highly priced 
poisons, there is a virus obtained from the spleen of rats by 
innoculation with typhoid germs (the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, while cultivating a wise reticence, refuses to recom- 
mend the use of any virus), there is, in fact, a considerable 
business in raticides. But the general public has to be 
persuaded to destroy its rats. Although the Act of 1919 
places the onus of destruction upon every tenant of premises, 
yet the penal clauses of the Act are seldom or ever invoked 
and, consequently, the people are almost as careless as they 
were three years ago. If they are to do the work, they must 
be assisted; they must be in a position to buy an effective 
and not too dangerous poison at a modest price. Pre- 
parations of strychnine, phosphorus, arsenic and the rest 
may, of course, be quite effective if used with some little 
care and skill in the country; in town they must not be 
handled save by experts. He who puts down poison that 
destroys his neighbour’s livestock is legally responsible. 
The aim of the scientist is to produce a poison that will be 





fatal to the rat and harmless to domestic animals, and this 
is not so difficult as it seems, because the rat must retain 
anything it swallows. If a dog or a cat takes something 
it dislikes, it can eject the unpleasing substance provided 
it is not too powerful ; a rat cannot and, consequently, if a 
small toxic bait can be prepared and made sufficiently 
tempting, the rat that eats it dies, while the domestic animal 
that takes some may live. The two poisons that serve these 
necessary conditions are carbonate of barium, which is the 
official poison for rats in the United States, and the bulb 
of the red squill (Scilla Maritima) which grows very freely 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and has probably been 
known for hundreds of years as a rat poison. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has been issuing useful 
recipes for poison baits to all who apply for them, and has 
been experimenting at Mount Pleasant to find out the most 
effective preparation and the most effective forms. I 
believe more than a dozen recipes are effective and others 
are promised. The baits can be prepared very cheaply, 
and Government recipes have availed to keep prices down, 
and, consequently, to keep the rats down, too. By supplying 
the Office of Works, the Admiralty and the War Office at 
a cost far below that which would be demanded by any 
manufacturing firm, the Ministry can run its laboratory 
and factory at a profit—the figure, I believe, on the basis 
of the present demands, should run into some thousands a 
year. It is thus possible, without cost to the taxpayer, to 
continue the necessary experimental work to produce the 
perfect poison. If research work is not carried out under 
the Ministry’s supervision, and if public offices and the 
Services are not supplied at a very low rate, Government 
Departments will either buy their poison baits at a higher 
price from private manufacturers at the country’s expense, 
or, on the pretence of economy, will cease to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. If the Government itself will not 
administer the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, who can 
be expected to do so? Moreover, should the Ministry's 
work come to an end, the man who wishes to destroy vermin 
will be at the mercy of the firms that advertise their goods 
and charge high prices for them. Even when he has paid 
the price he will have no guarantee that the preparation 
he buys is the most effective or the least dangerous, or that 
it is fresh enough to retain its full toxic qualities. It follows 
then, in many cases, that he will not buy, that he will prefer 
to follow the old policy of a few years ago and attack rats 
only when they become too troublesome. 

If rat destruction involved State expense, it would still 
be worth while, because the rat is so very expensive a luxury. 
But in that case, no doubt, there would be plenty of people 
to say that it was impossible to maintain an effective Rats 
Branch of the Ministry, a properly equipped laboratory for 
research or a factory, and at the moment these pleas might 
prevail. We all know that something may be advanced 
in defence of every kind of expenditure, and those who are 
concerned with cutting outlay down to the roots must steel 
themselves against every kind of plea. But in the case 
of the rat, there is no suggestion that the administration 
of the Act need involve cost to the State; indeed, there 
is a certainty of profit. The Office of Works has thousands 
of Government buildings under its control, many of them 
rat infested. The Admiralty yards, the military depots 
and public places, are or have been teeming with vermin, 
and when the State ceases to manufacture rat poison, the 
poison must be bought from the manufacturers. There 
is enough money in the supply of the necessary baits to the 
State and the local authorities (at profits far below those 
that would content the manufacturers) not only to maintain 
a thoroughly effective Rats Branch at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but to pay for steps that would lead to the 
proper administration throughout the country of a really 
valuable Act. 

Before the war an estimate of damage done by rats in 

rural England alone ran into an eight-figure sum. During 
the war the shortage of labour tended to reduce rat destruc- 
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tion toaminimum, The passing of the gamekeeper from the 
woods, and of many agricultural workers from the farm, 
led to a very considerable increase in the rat population 
there, while in the towns the neglect of repairs and the call 
of so many plumbers and builders to the colours led to 
rats obtaining a greater hold than had been known before. 
We have read of country towns* in which the rats may be 
said to have taken charge, of big citiest in which “rat week” 
has yielded rats by the hundred thousand, and since people 
have been encouraged to enquire into questions of depre- 
dation, they have learned with alarm the extent of the 
damage done. 

In short, by slow degrees, public attention has been 
focussed on this question, and although for a variety of 
reasons the Act has not been administered effectively, yet 
there are thousands of people in this country to-day who 
are keen to recognise their duty and find profit in carrying 
it out. The small Rats Branch of the Ministry, under- 
staffed and equipped with a scrupulous regard for pence, 
has really accomplished excellent work, and it can maintain 
its claim to continue on several grounds. In the first place, 
it earns money for the country. In the second, it is helping 
the general public to reduce vermin. In the third, it is 
advising and assisting some five hundred local authorities 
which, as a rule, are quite unable to handle the problem 
of rat destruction adequately without direction and assist- 
ance. In these circumstances, those who are really bent 
on economy should enquire into the position of the Rats 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and should make a 
really strenuous effort to see that it is maintained and 
strengthened, if only on economic grounds. There is plenty 
of expensive work carried on by the Ministry to no very 
useful end, much that has cost the country a thousand 
times more than the Rats Branch, and cannot show one 
hundredth part of the good results. 

Rats may be said to levy a tax on this country sufficient 
to pay interest on one thousand millions of our National 
Debt. If the machinery that is reducing rats can be main- 
tained without cost to the country and even at a working 
profit, those of us who are interested may be pardoned if 
we find something a little disconcerting, and even sinister, 
in the suggestion to curtail or destroy its activities. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
"THE DRAGOONING OF EGYPT 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Your excellent article this week on “ The Dragooning 
of Egypt” appears to overlook one of the fundamental points 
of the problem, an unusual criticism to make of THE NEw 
StaTEsMAN. You state that “ it is not necessary that we should 
spread troops all over the country in order to safeguard our 
communications ; forces based on the Canal would serve our 
purpose.” Unfortunately it is necessary. ‘Ihe water supply of 
troops based on the Canal is derived from the Delta. In a 
military sense the Canal is an untenable position unless the 
Delta is occupied. ‘This strategical aspect of the Egyptian 
problem is not much ventilated in public, but it is one of the 
most important factors in the Government’s policy.— Yours, etc., 

OutiverR Brett. 

[We did not refer to the point mentioned by Mr. Brett because 
we were under the impression that after the recent public dis- 
cussion this argument had been dropped. If it be thought 
necessary that the garrison should be independent of the Nile 
water supply, it is only a question, we understand, of the not 
her A "vS) expense of erecting condensers in the Canal zone. 


“FALSE ECONOMIES” 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

_ St,—May I reply to your comments on my letter in your 
wk nines Sist? I suggested that 12 per cent. on P. 
and ©. deferred stock is a miserable return on the capital 


¢ Bristol. 





* Witham, Essex. 





employed in the business. You say “the dividend represents 
12 per cent. on the capital employed in the business.” 

The paid-up capital is: 5 per cent. Preferred Stock about 
8 millions, Deferred Stock about 8} millions, and Debenture 
Stock about 1} millions ; together about 8 millions. Taking 
the P. and O. fleet of 565,651 tons and the British India, which 
belongs to the P. and O., of 905,124—total about 1} millions 
—that would work out under £6 per ton. I have omitted the 
controlling interest which the P. and O. holds in the New Zealand 
Shipping Co., the Orient Line, Hain S.S. Co. and many other 
important investments. Do you now seriously mean to say 
that the nominal capital is the same as the capital employed 
in the business? As regards “ the large original shareholders, 
who are getting 12 per cent. on their money,” the eighty-first 
annual meeting took place last month !!! 

You say “high prices paid for the stock do not represent 
money put into the business; on the contrary, they represent 
money taken out of the business by some original shareholders.” 
You are rather hard on these poor old gentlemen, but I should 
like you to explain how the P. and O. Co. is affected, if one 
shareholder sells his holding to another—except that it receives 
2s. 6d. for registering the transfer.—Yours, etc., S. J. L. 

January 4th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your Note on page 368 (issue of December 81st) you 
say: “On the contrary, they represent money taken out of the 
business by some original shareholder.” This is, of course, the 
exact opposite of the truth and may a slip; but Mr. Emil 
Davies would, I am sure, agree with me in saying “ they represent 
money not taken out of the business by some original shareholder 
- + + in the form of dividends.” 

The buying and selling of shares on the market, whether at 
a loss or a profit to the seller, does not have any effect on the 
cash resources of the company in question.—Yours, etc., 

Grorcr M. Booru. 


[When we wrote of the “ original shareholders" we omitted 
to add “ heirs, executors, administrators, etc.” The omission 
was for the sake of brevity and does not affect the point. Cer- 
tainly we mean to say that “ the capital employed in the business” 
is the same as the nominal capital (in so far, of course, as the 
latter represents the actual sum received by the company from 
its shareholders). Sales of shares, as both our correspondents 
point out, have no effect whatever upon the cash resources of 
the company or upon the capital employed by it. The phrase 
“taken out” was perhaps a little ambiguous. We agree with 
Mr. Booth that profit on the sale of shares may be regarded as 
equivalent to deferred dividends; but what are dividends but 
money taken out of the business, or, if he prefers it, received 
from the business? They are not, at any rate, “the capital 
employed in the business.” But to return to the real point: 
“S. J. L.’s” original suggestion was that in considering what 
dividend represents a fair return on the capital employed in a 
business we must look not at the actually subscribed capital but 
at the market value of the shares. Let us put it thus :—A. 
invests £100 ina new company. The company earns 20 per cent. 
and the price of A.’s shares rises to £200. Later the company 
earns 100 per cent. and the price of A.’s shares rises to £1,000. 
This dividend, according to “ S. J. L.'s” reasoning, is still only 
a fair return on the capital employed in the business! In short, 
any return is a fair return because the market value of the shares 
(and with it, according to “ S. J. L.,” the “ capital employed in 
the business”) rises and falls in sympathy with dividend !— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE ONSLAUGHT ON ENDYMION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sm —In your issue of December 24th I have read the article 
by Mr. Barfield on “ Some Elements of Decadence” and in it 
he writes : 

“The age which allowed Gifford’s preposterous onslaught on 
Endymion was the age which evoked Shelley's magnificent 
outburst in its author’s defence.” 

May I inform you and your contributor that the article on 
Endymion was not written by Gifford ?—Yours, etc., 

Joun Murray. 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


[But if Gifford was the editor of the Quarteriy, responsibilit 
for the onslaught must surely be attributed to him.—Eb. N.S.) 
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Miscellany 


BUCKS AND BLAYDS 


OR those who care about the theatre there is always 
F a flavour in old theatrical criticisms; they conjure 
up, even if only shoddily done, the warm, 
companionable playhouse air and the whispering excite- 
ments of first nights. Suppose them well done, add the 
tang of edged writing to the natural excellence of the theme, 
and you have, for the playgoer, reading as good as can be 
found. It was in exploring a volume of Mr. Walkley’s 
juvenilia that I tumbled into a nice controversy on 
Goldsmith. Wyndham produced She Stoops to Conquer at 
the Criterion in May, 1890. His conduct, one gathers, was 
abominable. The comedy of manners was elbowed aside 
and farce without stint let loose in its place. The bucks 
became bullocks, the blades became cudgels. It was all 
rattle and row. Worse still, Wyndham monkeyed with the 
text in the desperate form of additions. He would gild 
refined Goldsmith and the gilt was poorish stuff. The 
critics spoke sharply, Mr. Walkley not least. Wyndham 
seems to have replied, a fatal blunder. Actor-managers are 
not the best people to state a case, even supposing they have 
one. Wyndham had a bad case and stated it worse. 
Re-reading She Stoops to Conquer and seeing it played by 
Mr. Fagan’s company at the Court Theatre, both confirm 
the case against Wyndham. The play is so amply amusing 
and written with such energy and economy of effects that it 
certainly needs no thyroid on the prescription of managers. 
The plot is, if you like, farcical, more fantastical than is 
usual in polite comedy, but the whole mood of the piece is 
courtly, conventional and artificial. The proof of it lies 
in the purely comic side of the cast. The two old 


Hardcastles and Tony Lumpkin are characters, not carica- 


tures; they are all the better for being taken easily, and 
they fit quite naturally into the high comedy of Kate and 
Young Marlowe. They are not there to make comic relief ; 
they are there as organic parts of eighteenth-century comedy, 
which may seem to us to go on stilts, but certainly did not 
go on a pogo-stick. Mr. Fagan had the measure of it. His 
Tony Lumpkin (Mr. Alfred Clark) was not a mere farcical 
chawbacon; he might, indeed, have been redder in the 
face and warmer in the blood, and he undeniably was a 
trifle mature for the young squire. But the strategy was 
sound, though the tactics were sometimes astray. 

It was an audacious move, for instance, to cast Miss 
Eva Grossmith as Kate. Miss Grossmith has the inestimable 
virtue of spirit in her acting, but she is modern of the 
moderns. In the up-to-date academies of dramatic art 
they do not, apparently, teach airs and graces. The touch- 
and-go du Maurier style of acting is our vogue and when a 
modern actress is faced with artificial comedy, where speed 
is wrong and repose more vital than realism, she is wandering 
in a strange world. Miss Grossmith worked diligently, but 
she was, quite definitely, wandering. The two young 
bucks were truer to the key, the Hastings of Mr. George 
Hayes, more discreetly handled, perhaps, than the Young 
Marlowe of Mr. James Dale. As the old couple, Mr. H. O. 
Nicolson and Miss Margaret Yarde made capital fun. But 
what a play for the actors! Where Wyndham stooped to 
conquer (and failed) Mr. Fagan has held his head erect and, 
I hope, succeeded. In a disastrous theatrical year he has 
gone courageously on giving us good fare at the Court. 
Shakespeare, Synge, Shaw, Goldsmith—it is an honourable 
record. It is permissible to wonder how many of the people 
who keep moaning over the state of the theatre have paid 
for seats at the Court this year. Good drama cannot live 
by sympathy alone ; shillings have their say in the matter. 

In The Truth About Blayds, now being revealed at the 
Globe Theatre, Mr. A. A. Milne has laid aside the glancing 
wit and the gentle satire that have hitherto been the 
content of his pleasant dramatic trifles. Instead, he has 
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squared up, almost Pinero-wise, to a problem. People 
have lost touch with this solid and sonorous tradition and 
Sherlock Holmes, of all people, has lately been lording it 
in that Alexandrine temple where the perfectly gowned 
and tailored used to wrestle with morality. It was, on 
the whole, a pleasant surprise to find a talented Georgian 
forgetting to be skittish and getting solemnly to grips with 
truth and goodness. Mr. Milne has not made a success 
of being serious, but he has suggested that he will one day 
do so. For he failed, not in philosophy, but in technique, 
He has muddled away a fine opportunity by rushing to his 
climax and then strolling down from it. His first act 
is admirable, his second tolerable, his third deplorable. 
All the heavy guns are discharged with a crash, then the 
ammunition peters out, and the infantry roam vainly 
without support. But there is no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Milne has some heavy guns at his disposal. 


Consider the scheme of things. Oliver Blayds is the 
most eminent of Victorians, a giant among poets, laurelled, 
lionised, and, as far as his family goes, canonised. He 
exploits them abominably and keeps one of his daughters 
as a slavish nurse; she accepts her chains because of her 
faith—the family faith in Blayds. The other daughter he 
has married off to his private secretary, an appalling little 
press-agent, half Boswell, half booster, wholly sycophant. 
There are grandchildren, martyred to the religion of Blayds, 
It is the old man’s ninetieth birthday. The mansion in 
Portman Square is a veritable church for the singing of 
praises. Great is Blayds, great above all men. And 
then, fearing death, Blayds confesses to his daughter. He 
never wrote the poems. In early youth he shared digs in 
Islington with one Jenkins, a genius. Jenkins wrote 
the poems and died young ; he left them in manuscript and 
Blayds published them under his own name. Once Blayds 
tried his own hand, the 1868 volume. The critics groaned. 
Blayds was finished, the fire was out, the glory had departed. 
Blayds made no more rash experiments, but kept faithfully 
to Jenkins, who, fortunately, seems to have been immensely 
prolific. Blayds was a good talker, had a fine presence, and 
could hold his own with Whistler, Swinburne and Browning. 
He carried it off. But at ninety his courage cracked, he 
confessed, and hurriedly died. What then? The un- 
married daughter stands, like Gregers Werle, for the truth 
at all costs. It must all come out. The public must know. 
Of course, the secretary, cheated of his terrific future (The 
Official Life, two vols., Blaydsiana, one vol., and On the 
Track of Blayds in the Cotswolds, one vol.), fights hard 
for secrecy. ‘There must have been hallucinations; it 
was an old man’s madness. The grandchildren are thinking 
about the money. Whose is it? Then Jenkins’ will is 
found. He left all to Blayds and he seems to have no 
poor relations. So the money is safe. And if the money 
is safe, why speak? So the discussion rages until the 
daughter’s conscience is assuaged. Blayds is left to his 
immortality. They buried the Great Fraud with an empire's 
lamentation ana the world no doubt throve on its illusion. 


Mr. Milne has bodied forth Blayds to fine purpose. The 
old man is immense; his colossal egoism, his sudden, 
shuddering panic in the face of death are finely suggested. 
But it is this very strength of Blayds that is the weakness of 
the play. For he is cut short in a single act; the giant 
has departed and for two more acts there are the pygmies 
only. Shakespeare, in Macbeth and Julius Cesar, experi- 
mented in the early climax, but he had always something 
up his sleeve. Mr. Milne here has nothing. And then, 
by a stroke of mad wisdom Mr. Norman McKinnel was 
chosen to play Blayds. It was the aptest possible choice, 
but it terribly emphasised the anti-climax. For Mr. 
McKinnel is far and away the most powerful personality 
on our stage; indeed he occasionally seerms to shatter & 
play by the very weight of his genius and the authentic 
thunders of his domination. So few of our players can 
up to him. Thus there are not only two discursive acts 
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without Blayds ; there are, worse still, two discursive acts 
without Mr. McKinnel. And Blayds-McKinnel is the play. 
The personality dwarfs the problem, but the personality 
van'shes while the problem remains. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh did her passionate best (and how 
good that is, though not as good as her “light comedy ” best !) 
to make us interested in the daughter, and the problem, and 
the rights and the wrongs, and the poor, swindled public, 
and the poor, forgotten Jenkins. Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
rather too grotesque as the unspeakable little secretary man, 
did his best to make us laugh. But it is all in vain. The 
truth about Blayds is the bigness of Blayds, as the truth 
about Mr. McKinnel (still, one notes, unknighted) is the 
bigness of Mr. McKinnel. Between them they tilt the play 
fatally. Mr. Milne gave us first the vintage Burgundy and 
then vin ordinaire, a dangerous hospitality. Still, there 
was the vintage, unquestionable while it lasted. 

Ivor Brown. 


Art 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 


CLUB 


CIENCE and Art are two hardy perennial weeds 
S in our trim social garden. When our stricter 
moral gardeners press for their extermination those 
who take up their defence are apt to point to the accidental 
advantages which accrue from their growth. They appeal 
to applied science and applied art. On this ground, science 
comes off the better of the two. But even here the apologist 
must choose his ground. He has to glide over the benefits 
of high explosives and Rolls-Royce cars and point to those 
which the electric tram confers on the workers of West Ham 
and Hoxton. For where we can show benefits and comforts 
conferred on the poor the moral appeal is stronger than if 
we can only point to advantages gained by the rich. And 
this is where applied art comes off by comparison so badly. 
For since the Renaissance, at least, art has never concerned 
any but a small proportion of the population. And in spite 
of Medici prints and Whitechapel exhibitions, and a hundred 
other worthy efforts, the gulf between the minority that 
benefits from art and the majority that lives artlessly widens 
as time goes on. 

These considerations are prompted by the sight at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club of the Holford collection. Here 
we see, though perhaps without the full splendour of its 
aristecratic surroundings, the effect of art applied to the 
gratification of a leisured and wealthy existence. We see 
how delightful a background for that life the type of picture 
here exhibited is. How happily the inattentive eye could 
browse across the broad spaces of glowing colour that Boni- 
fazio spreads, how charmingly the mind could wander down 
the green glades where Zelotti has placed Cephalus mourning 
for his dead Procris, and that without ever losing touch with 
the conversation. 

There is indeed scarcely anywhere here the arresting and 
disquieting note of intense, imaginative conviction. The 
artists who wrought these admirably sumptuous decorations 
were occupied in applying the material which the creative 
impulse of the great masters had provided, to the enhance- 
ment of aristocratic existence. They knew how to supply 
a background and evoke an atmosphere of genial warmth— 
they are as discreet and as serviceable as well trained 
domestics. They are never so tactless as to impose their 
ideas on the company. 

_ The catalogue which introduces us to this elegant milieu 
is, In its way, a work of art. It breathes a spirit of rather 
florid courtesy and tells with some satisfaction of the noble 
and genteel origins of the club, and of how easily and happily 
it rid itself of unquiet and exacting lovers of art such as 

and Rossetti. 





Of Mr. Holford, the builder of Dorchester House and the 
founder of the collection, we are told that “In painting he 
sought examples of the maturity of every school, preferring, 
at least for the milieu of a classical palazzo, the fullness of 
the Summer of Art to its colder Springtime. But he had 
no sympathy with the cult of the crude, or the decadent, 
and was not one to be satisfied with the maxim, wAéov 
fjutov wavtos. Above all, he demanded beauty of com- 
position, line and colour, and demanded also a noble 
subject along with the life-giving touch of a Master.” 

And certainly the exhibition illustrates this character. 
It is admirably suited to “the milieu of a classical palazzo” 
and even where, as in the case of Rembrandt, a Master is 
present, he has been chosen at moments when he was on 
his good behaviour, when beauty of composition, line and 
colour are more evident than the life-giving touch. Indeed, 
it is a most harmonious and discreet collection of applied 
art and admirably chosen for its purpose. 

Here and there perhaps a picture stands out with a little 
too abrupt an insistence. The portrait of a young man, 
No. 4, is not what I should expect the catalogue to call 
beautiful. It has rather harsh, unpleasing flesh tones, 
which do not harmonise easily with the red of the dress, 
and it has, too, a rather fierce incisiveness of modelling, 
and it reveals an aggressive personality. The attribution 
of Sir Charles Holmes to Petrus Christus seems to me a 
very happy one. It has that artist’s peculiar blackish 
shadows and his even and dense paste. A point of particular 
interest abcut it is that perhaps more than any known 
work it illustrates the close connection of Petrus Christus 
with his great Italan pupil, Antonello da Messina. For 
here we find already fully developed the peculiar regard, the 
quick, alert intensity of the eyes which is so striking a 
peculiarity of Antonello’s portraits. Antonello was un- 
doubtedly a much greater artist, but we see here how much 
he owed to his accidental contact with the Flemish master. 

If on going round this collection there are occasions 
when one is tempted to think that the remarks in the 
catalogue are prompted by an almost too roscate view of 
the pictures, the balance is more than restored in the case 
of No. 15, a head of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the catalogue 
we are referred to Signorelli, Ghirlandaio and Botticelli, 
with an alternative affiliation to Cosimo Tura. Personally 
I see no reason to go so far afield to find analogues to this 
picture, which I believe to be a fine example of Gentile 
Bellini. We have in the National Gallery a head of 
St. Dominic by Gentile, which comes very near to this. It 
is true this latter work has been much repainted, the back- 
ground and halo are new, and the restorer has even altered 
the shape of the skull and brow, but the modelling and 
colour of the face remain intact and enable one to see how 
closely akin they are to those of the Holford picture. 


It is not, after all, surprising if a work by Gentile Bellini 
should suggest comparisons with the Florentines. A recent 
restoration of some frescoes in the Church of San Zaccaria, 
in Venice, has revealed the fact that they are the work of 
Andrea del Castagno. Now, of all the Venetian artists 
Gentile Bellini was the only one who grasped something of 
the principles of design of the great Florentine painter. 
In the shutters of the organ loft at St. Marks he was clearly 
inspired by Castagno’s monumental conception of the figure. 
In fact he was the only one of the Venetians who, abandoning 
the decorative and descriptive style which was indigenous 
in his native city, aimed at the austerity and structural 
logic of the Florentine school. Another point which greatly 
adds to the probability of this picture being by Gentile 
Bellini is the technique. The artist has used throughout 
the grain of the canvas to effect the transitions of his model- 
ling. Precisely such a canvas and such a method are used 
by Gentile Bellini and a few other Venetians, but are very 
rare at this period anywhere else in Italy. In Florence, 


at all events, the use of wood panels was almost universal. 
Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is always amusing and sometimes instructive when 
the representatives of different schools of poetry start 
being rude and jocular at each other’s expense. Both 

sides usually deny that they belong to any school. “ There 
are only two kinds of try,” they both say; “ good 
try and bad poetry, which is, in fact, not poetry at all.” 
Though that is the contention, the public who do not 
conclude so trenchantly on these matters, persists in 
regarding the controversy as a quarrel between schools; 
there is a deal to 4 said for that view. Here the 
opposing schools are those poets who publish their work 
in Wheels, edited by Miss Edith Sitwell, and, ap ad 
speaking, those recent contemporary poets whom Mr. J. C. 
quire likes best. I notice, however, that Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell thinks very highly of W. H. Davies, a judgment 
which is certainly shared by the editor of the London 
Mercury. But these little agreements are swallowed up 
apparently in a wider antagonism. 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” Mr. Sitwell asks, and Cock 
Robin here stands for try. He does not answer the 
uestion directly, but 1 suppose the answer would be 
retell and Mr. Squire. His pamphlet (C. W. Daniel. 
2s.) consists of pungent, brief remarks on poetry in general 
and on the criticism of nT. It also includes “ the sad 
story of Eunuch Arden.” This sad story is soon told; 
indeed, it is a very little story: ‘‘ The charwoman lightly 
dusting the Idylls of the King with a small brush of blue 
feathers gave it a s rap with the back of a brush (as 
one does when smashing a vase or a picture frame) and said : 
‘And it was his Lordship, too, sir, wasn’t it, who wrote 
that there Eunuch Arden?’” This unintentioral pleas- 
antry appears to Mr. Osbert Sitwell significant. The 
sycho-analyst would think the slip of the tongue threw 
ight on the speaker; Mr. Sitwell thinks it throws light 
on the poet. ‘“ What was hidden from the wife,” he says, 
“was revealed to a charwoman.” 


One of his sections is headed “‘ An inquest on the body 
of Eunuch Arden.” Here is a passage from it: 

“ Toward the end of the nineteenth century the flame-of- 
life was gradually being — out of English poetry. 
Poetry was buried beneat 
lilies, and sickly’ bouquets of strong-smelling flowers. 
Though this practically amounted to a public funeral, it 
was not recognised as such. On the contrary, it was 
imagined that by placing daisy chains and cowslip-balls 
on the tomb, instead of roses and lilies, the co: would 
be revived. But beneath this false simplicity death and 
corruption became infinitely more horrible.” He breaks 
into verse : 

Life is a thing of joy and platitudes. 
Oh ! to be simple now that spring is here! 
Play Oranges and Lemons, Nuts in Ma 
And sing and gambol through a simple day. 
Then should we grow to benign old age, 
Watching our sons a-cricket on the n, 
Hearing our daughters ‘cello in the dusk, 
“The Rosary!" Such joys there are in store 
Among this twittering of chaffinches. 
We all know that kind of poetry and certainly we do not 


want it. 
& * a 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell is sick of nature poems. He thinks 
the lark an overworked bird and he would probably say 
the same of the nightingale. “‘One swallow does not 
make a m,” he says; and again, “ Many young poets 
have a bird in their bonnet.” (By the by, i believe, if 
my memory is not betraying me, in the poems of one of 
his family parakeets are constantly recurring.) “ We 
(his group) still see beauty in natural objects and can express 
it. But we can also perceive the beauty in a clockwork 
bird, when men for a moment assume the miraculous mantle 
of the gods, and make a flashing, chirruping creature to 
open its wi and sing a song of unimaginable pathos, 
until, with a last flutter and a final strangled note, it falls 


wreaths of roses, crosses of 


—— 


limply back into its black box ; falls back like its creators, 
into the darkness whence it came—the whole story of a 
civilisation.” “* We,” he goes on, “can see beauty in far 
Tahiti,”” where 


When the hood of night comes on the land, 
My ship is rocked by the sunset wind. 


Still voices from the town 
Cleave the air like darts; 


or in a public-house round the corner, where 


Metallic waves of people jar 
Through crackling light toward the bar. 


Where on the tables, chattering-white 
The sharp drink quarrels with the light. 
a * * 


I agree with Mr. Osbert Sitwell that most nature poems 
are boring or convey such a very mild emotion that they 
are negligible. The lark and even the owl are overworked 
birds. hen I see a set of verses beginning “ Imperial 
moorhen,” I have great difficulty in continuing. But 
where I differ from him is in finding quite as large a pro- 
portion of poems about public-houses, trams, toys, gutters, 
railway carriages, boring. I do not think it is a peculiarity 
of his group of poets to see beauty “in far Tahiti.” After 
all, Tennyson dia that; and though the three lines Mr. 
Sitwell quotes are quite good, they are not remarkable: 
they are not a patch on the beauty expressed in The Lotus 
Eaters, or for force of suggestiveness equal to passages 
describing the travels of Enoch Arden. “ Cleave the air like 
darts ”’ is distinctly trite, and “ cleave ” is not the right word 
to suggest the mild, far-carrying quality of voices heard 
across water in the evening stillness. His other example of 
true poetry is much more interesting. Again, I do not think 
very highly of it as poetry, but the verbal ingenuity of it 
gives me a certain thin, fine pleasure. I am made to re- 
member a vivid ocular sensation through the use of words 
which do not describe the thi seen; that amuses the 
mind. Light does not crackle, liquids do not quarrel 
with the light, tablecloths are not chattering-white; yet 
these adjectives, partly through the sound of them, do 
suggest the confused impression of glare and refractions. 
The picture called up bears the same relation to those called 
up by the methods of the traditional poets against whom 
he tilts, as the vivid, unliteral angularities of a Cubist still-life 
do to a Dutch interior or a Chardin. A little further on in 
the pamphlet he quotes for our admiration a street scene 
where a woman dances : 

Oh ! how this music throbs and lifts our feet ! 


That day the sky was molten gold, 
The wide fresh-smelling earth was dancing 
Beneath the glittering sun-shafts. 

One side the street was dark, 

As deep and cool as water wells. 

The other was ablaze with light : 
Great bars, feet thick, shot down 
Between the sun’s hot eye-lashes. 
Motors with their rush and whirr 

Shot into heated glamour, then came 
Black and dull alternately between 
These playing shafts of heat. 

The organ plays a measured waltz. 

I had my best hat with feathers in it." 


No one would deny that this is a good, vigorous piece of 
description ; but, bless me ! Browning has written hun 
as good and better, and Browning is one of the great figures 
in that Victorian tradition of poetry against which Mr. 
Sitwell directs destructive sniffs. 

. * * 


Mr. Sitwell’s manifesto of a poetic creed is, the reader 
will have gathered, a series of more or less detached epigrams 
or sayings, some of them witty. Here is one which is charac- 
teristic of his school : 

a Wit is the twin-sister to beauty, and knock’s again at poetry's 

oor. 
The pleasure we derive from their poems is largely due to 
wit. Their wit is the best quality of the new poets ; their 
weakest point is the value of the moods their poems convey. 
Often the value of these moods is trifling. However, 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s pamphlet is a pert, effective bit of 


propaganda in favour of experiment. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NIETZSCHE 


Selected Letters by Friederich Nietzsche. Translated by A. M. 
Lupovici. Edited by Oscar Levy. Heinemann. 15s. 


“And thus I wander alone like a rhinoceros.” Nietzsche 
writes in one of his letters that he had discovered this “ strong 
closing sentence ” in an English translation of the sacred books 
of the Buddhists and had made it a “‘ household word.” It is 
at once a grotesque and an apt image of his isolation in a world 
of men and women. His solitude made him perilous: it ulti- 
mately exalted his egoism to madness. There are few more 
amazing passages in the annals of literature than those con- 
taining the last letters between the mad Nietzsche and the mad 
Strindberg. Nietzsche, signing himself ‘ Nietzsche Cesar,” 
wrote on New Year's Eve, 1888 : 

I have appointed a meeting day of monarchs in Europe. I shall 

erder . . . to be shot. 

Au revoir! For we shall surely see each other again. 

On one condition only. Let us divorce. 
Strindberg, writing on the same date and signing himself “ The 
best, the highest God,” began his letter to Nietzsche: “I will, 
I will be raving mad,” and concluded it : 

Meanwhile, let us rejoice in our madness. Fare you well and be 


true to your 
STRINDBERG 


(The best, the highest God), 
Nietzsche's reply was : 
Mr. Strinpsenrc : 


Alas! . no more! Let us divorcee ! 
“Tas Crucirizp.” 


Dr. Oscar Levy, in his introduction to the present selection 
from Nietzsche's letters, vigorously objects to the emphasis that 
has been laid by some critics on Nietzsche’s madness. It is a 
reasonable protest, if the accusation is put forward in order to 
damage Nietzsche's fame as an artist among philosophers. Dr. 
Levy, however, goes so far on the other side that he almost 
leaves us with a picture of Nietzsche as a perfectly normal man 
with all the normal “ slave virtues.” “ A good friend, a devoted 
son, an affectionate brother, and a generous enemy ”—* not 
the slightest trace of any lack of judgment "—“ perfectly healthy 
and lucid "—such are the phrases in which the Nietzsche of these 
letters is portrayed in the preface. We are told that “ even 
the curious last letter to Georg Brandés still gives a perfect 
sense.” Here the letter is : 

To tae Frienp Geora. 
Having been discovered by you no trick was necessary for the 
others to find me. The difficulty is now to get rid of me. 
“Tue Crucirizp.” 


It would, I agree, be ridiculous to dwell on the madness at 
the close of Nietzsche's life, if such extravagant claims had not 
been made for him by his followers. But the madness of Nietzsche 
is relevant enough in a criticism of his philosophy, if we are 
asked to accept him as one of the inspired guides to life. Nietzsche 
himself was at once terrified and intoxicated by his sense of his 
own abnormal solitariness. He craved for sympathy so passion- 
ately at times that he cried to one of his friends: “ The whole 
of my philosophy totters after one hour’s sympathetic intercourse 
even with total strangers!" About the same time—it was in 
1880—he wrote : 


One ceases from loving oneself properly when one ceases from 
exercising oneself in love towards others, wherefore the latter (the 
ceasing from exercising, etc.) ought to be strongly deprecated. 
(This is from my own experience.) 

Even before that, however, he had definitely decided on the 
egocentric life. Writing to a friend on the subject of marriage, 
he declared: “I shall certainly not marry; on the whole, I 
hate the limitations and obligations of the whole civilised order 
of things so very much that it would be difficult to find a woman 
free-spirited enough to follow my iead.” He was himself the 
measure by which he measured all the values of life. ‘ I am not 
quite satisfied with Nature,” he said in an early letter, “ who 
ought to have given me a little more intellect as well as a warmer 
heart.” This mood of modesty did not last. At that time, 
he saw in his egoism his greatest weakness. “ One begins to 
feel constantly as if one were covered with a hundred scars and 
every movement were painful.” As his consciousness of his 
genius grew, every scar and every pain seemed to him to bear 


witness, not to his egoism, but to his greatness. He assures his 
sister in 1888 that he is grateful’even for his physical suffering 
ecause through it “I was torn away from an estimate of my 
life-task which was not only false but a hundred times too low.” 


He declares that he naturally belonged to “ the modest among 


men,” so that “ some violent means were necessary in order to 
recall me to myself.” He was unquestionably heroic in the way 
in which he accepted all the miseries of his life as the natural lot 
of a saviour of mankind. He boasted of his isolation and his 
sufferings magnificently. No sooner, however, did the world 
begin to smile on him than he began to boast on a more normal 
plane of delighted vanity. His most attractive boasts were 
addressed to his mother. He wrote to her from Turin : 

Oh, if you only knew on what terms the foremost personages of 
the world express their loyalty to me—the most charming women, 
a Madame la Princesse Tenicheff not by any means excepted. I 
have genuine geniuses among my admirers—to-day there is no 
name that is treated with as much distinction and respect as my 
own. You see that is the feat—sans name, sans rank, and sans 
riches, I am nevertheless treated like a little prince here, by every- 
body, even down to my fruit-stall woman, who is never satisfied till 
she has picked me out the sweetest bunch from among her grapes. 


At thesame time, grateful though he was for the practical admir- 
ation of the fruit-stall woman, he liked to pick and choose among 
his admirers. After he had received an enthusiastic greeting 
from a coterie of Viennese disciples, he wrote scornfully to his 
mother of “ such adolescent advances.” “ I do not,” he declared, 
“write for men who are fermenting and immature.” At one 
moment he would sneer at the barbarous Germans who did not 
understand him. At another, he would show how deeply he 
felt this want of appreciation in his own country of his “ un- 
relenting subterranean war against all that mankind has hitherto 
honoured and loved.” Shortly before he went mad, he wrote 
to a friend : 

. . . . Although I am in my forty-fifth year and have pub- 
lished about fifteen books (—among them that non plus ultra “ Zara- 
athustra ") no one in Germany has yet succeeded in producing even 
&@ moderately good review of a single one of my works. They are 
now getting out of the difficulty with such words as “ eccentric,” 
“* pathological,” “* psychiatric.” There have been evil and slan- 
derous hints enough about me, and in the papers both scholarly 
and unscholarly, the prevailing attitude is one of ungoverned 
animosity—but how is it that no one protests aguinst this? How 
is it that no one feels insulted when Iam abused ? And all these 
years no comfort, no drop of human sympathy, not a breath of love. 


He reproached even his sister for her want of understanding. 
“You do not seem to be even remotely conscious," he told her, 
“* of the fact that you are next of kin to the man and his destiny, in 
which the question of millenniums has been decided—speaking 
quite literally, I hold the Future of mankind in my hand.” It 
is because his correspondence is so full of passages in this and 
similar mood that we find in Nietzsche's letters little of the 
intimacy that we expect in good letters. It is as though he 
were suffering from an obsession about his career. Many of 
his letters are merely manifestoes about himself. He was not 
greatly interested in other people or in the little ordinary things 
that interest other people. His most enjoyable passages might 
be described as outbursts, and towards the end of his life he chose 
as his correspondents Strindberg and Brandés, who also had the 
genius of outburst in a less magnificent degree. It was Brandés 
who wrote to him with regard to Dostoievsky : 

He is a true and great poet, but a vile creature, absolutely 
Christian in his way of thinking and living, and at the same time 
quite sadique. His morals are wholly what you have christened 
“Slave Morality.” 


“ Just what I think,” replied Nietzsche. 

Not that the letters are without an occasional touch of fun. 
There is a delightful early letter in which Nietzsche tells how, 
being invited to meet Wagner, he ordered a dress suit. It was 
brought round to the house just in time to allow him to dress. 
The old messenger, however, brought not only the parcel but the 
bill, and presented it to Nietzsche, who had by this time tried 
the clothes on : 

I took it politely, but he declared he must be paid on delivery. I 
was surprised, and explained that I had nothing to do with him as 
the servant of my tailor, but that my dealings were with his master 
to whom I had given the order. The man grew more pressing, as 
did also the time. I snatched at the things and began to put them 
on. He snatched them too and did all he could to prevent me from 
dressing. What with violence on my part and violence on his, 
there was soon a scene, and all the time I was fighting in my shirt, 
as I wished to get the new trousers. 

At last, after a display of dignity, solemn threats, the utterance 
of curses on my tailor and his accomplice, and vows of vengeance, 
the little man vanished with my clothes. 

There is another amusing letter to his sister,in which he tells 
her how, one Christmas Day at Nice, he drank too much : 


Then your famous animal drank three quite large glasses of a 
sweet local wine, and was just the slightest bit top-heavy ; at least, 
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not long afterwards, when the breakers drew near to me, I said to 

them as one says to a bevy of farmyard fowls, “‘Shsh! Shsh ! Shshh!” 
This incident will be regarded by many as symbolic of much of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

It is hardly necessary to go into Dr. Levy’s defence of Nietzsche 
ages the charge that he was the “ man who caused the war 

Dr. Levy points out quite justly that Nietzsche was as severe 

a critic of Prussians and Prussianism as any English leader- 
writer in war-time. This, however, does not meet the point of 
the anti-Nietzscheans. What they contend is that Prussianism 
is essentially the vulgar application of the principles that underlie 
the Nietzschean philosophy. It is obviously ridiculous to con- 
tend that Nietzsche caused the war. It is arguable, however, 
that he was the supreme poet of the supreme falsehood that is 
at the bottom of all unjust wars. 

In any case, like Carlyle, he will probably survive as an artist 
rather than as a teacher. And even men who detest his gospel 
will delight in the lightning of his phrase as it shoots out of the 


thunder-clouds of his imagination. 
RoBERtT LYND. 


ESSAYS OF MIDDLE-AGE 
Garden Wisdom. By Srerpuzn Gwynn. Unwin. 6s. 

There is a true, if old-fashioned, charm in these essays, which 
are made to “ hang together” in a rather original fashion. In 
each of them Mr. Gwynn presents himself as a man of much 
experience—in bread-winning and the affections, politics and 
war—now living “retired and obscure” in the country, and 
inclining more and more to adopt the gardener’s way of life, 
** preoccupied more and more with the new fact of age coming 
on.” However, as Mr. Gwynn intended that his book should 
“amuse” a friend he could not be entirely egoistic; and he 
has ingeniously managed to attach to each essay some recollection 
of, or comment upon, people he has known, distinguished or 
famous, or both. Here, for instance, are some pages upon one 
of his own contemporaries, a compatriot whom he knew as a 
boy, Mr. W. B. Yeats—pages suggested by the fact that Mr. Yeats 
now writes “as one from whom youth has completely passed 
away,” and “ nothing makes you feel change like the ageing 
of a poet.” Mr. Gwynn points out—he has been the first to 
do so—the apparent resemblance between Wordsworth’s develop- 
ment and that of Mr. Yeats, who in his later poems has been 
denouncing the mob passions, the thought that is merely 
“ popular enmity ” and praising “ custom and ceremony.” 

How but in custom and in ceremony 
Are innocence and beauty born ? 
Ceremony’s a name for the rich horn, 
And custom for the spreading laurel tree. 

It is true that Mr. Yeats once wrote a play (Cathleen- 
ni-Hoolihan) which,made others beside Mr. Gwynn, “ ask them- 
selves if such things should be played unless you wanted people 
then and there to face the music, go out, shoot and be shot ” ; 
and yet we doubt whether Mr. Yeats’ early political enthusiasms 
had a source at all similar to those which Wordsworth experienced 
in contact with the abstract logic and humanitarian ideals of the 
French Revolution. Mr. Yeats’ politics—so far as his poetry 
shows—are a very private affair, temperamental reactions— 
though not the less interesting for that. 

Amongst the other persons about whom Mr. Gwynn chats to 
us—a propos des boties—are Stephen Phillips, Walter Osborne 
and his own father, Dr. Gwynn. The fame of the last two was 
almost confined to Ireland ; Osborne was a clever painter who 
died young, Dr. Gwynn one of the last of the great scholars of 
Trinity, who had culture and tradition as well as learning. 
Dr. Gwynn lived to a great age, surviving two of his distinguished 
sons; he was in Trinity College during Easter Week, 1916, 
and could recall when the buildings had last been occupied 
by the military—in the 1848 rising. Though a son-in-law 
of Smith O’Brien, he was a Unionist ; and Mr. Gwynn tells an 
amusing story of how the doctor once met O'Leary, the Fenian, 
also a hawk-nosed and spare greybeard. ‘“ Now,” said O'Leary, 
**in view of this likeness that is said to exist between us, all 
I can say is I hope neither of us will ever do anything that can 
compromise the other.” 

The rise and fall of Stephen Phillips’ fame is surely one of 
the curiosities of literature: Mr. Gwynn is very interesting on 
this subject, for he maintains defiantly that the rise was justified 
to its utmost limits. Mr. Gwynn’s book is good to read through- 
out, and its manner betrays no sign of the ageing about 
which he has so much to say. Curiously, the quality which 
his writing lacks is just that tang or savour, which, as he 
himself observes, characterised the later Milton, as it has 
characterised the later Yeats. 





WHIG SOCIETY 


In Whig Society, 1775-1818. By Mase.., Countess or Amun, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 


The book is written round the personality of Elizabeth 
Viscountess Melbourne, mother of Lord Melbourne, Queen 
Victoria's first Prime Minister, whom lately Mr. Lytton S 
has made so living a figure. Lady Airlie has not that gift. On 
closing her book one feels rather as if one had been studying 
“‘a key” to a photographic group of “* Whig Society,” blank 
outlines with numbered faces instead of a picture; but the 
chief figure, Lady Melbourne, has features. She was a handsome, 
brilliant, dominating woman, full of worldly good sense, exceed- 
ingly aristocratic, but with a watchful eye to the main chance and 
a finger in every pie. The marriages of her two children are 
interesting ; of her eldest daughter, Lady Emily Lamb, first to 
Lord Cowper, and afterwards to Lord Palmerston, and the most 
unhappy marriage of her eldest son (later Lord Melbourne, then 
Mr. William Lamb) with Lady Caroline Ponsonby, daughter of 
Lady Bessborough, remembered still as one of Byron’s loves, 
Their married “life was one long quarrel with intervals of 
reconciliation.” The most interesting chapters of the book deal 
with Byron’s marriage, for Lady Melbourne corresponded with 
her niece, Miss Millbanke, and also with Byron on the subject, 
and those chapters which deal with her difficult eccentric daugliter- 
in-law, who lived under the same roof with the Melbournes, 
surrounded with pages, giving trouble to the family by her 
extravagant flirtations and violent storms of passion, one of which 
ended in her cutting and wounding herself with a glass at a 
party where Byron slighted her. 

A letter which Lady Melbourne wrote scolding Lady Caroline 
upon her scandalous behaviour is worth quoting : 

Your behaviour last night was so disgraceful in its appearance 
and so disgusting from its motives that it is quite impossible it 
should ever be effaced from my mind. When any one braves the 
opinion of the world sooner or later they will feel the consequences 
of it, and although at first people may have excused your forming 
friendships with all those who are censured for their conduct, 
from your youth and inexperience, yet when they see you continue 
to single them out and to overlook all the decencys imposed by 
society—they will look upon you as belonging to the same class, 

. A married woman should consider that by such levity she 
not only compromises her own honour and character but also that 
of her husband—but you seek only to please yourself. You think 
you can blind your husband and cajole your friends. Only one 
word more—Let me alone. I will have no more conversations 
with you upon this hateful subject. I repeat it, let me alone, 
and do not drive me to explain the motives of the cold civility 
that will from henceforward pass between us. 

Lady Melbourne must have been a formidable mother-in-law. 
“* Whig Society in Paris” looks a promising chapter, but what- 
ever that society, when Lady Holland and Charles Fox were in 
Paris, may have been in reality, reflected as it is in trivial letters 
from Mr. George Robinson and Sir Robert Adair, it appears 
almost exasperatingly dull and colourless. 

Lady Airlie draws some parallels between the condition of 
England after the Napoleonic Wars and the England of the 
present time. Here is an apt one, quoted from a letter of a 
member of Parliament to Mr. Creevy, some time after the Battle 
of Waterloo: 

In regard to our internal—Agriculture, etc., is getting in to a 
state of despair absolutely, and distraction . .. I assure you 
the landed people are getting desperate ; the universality of ruin 
among them, or distress bordering on it, is absolutely unparalleled, 
and at such a moment the sinking fund is not to be touched for 
the world, says Horner (Francis Horner, economist)—no, not 8 
shilling of it; and yet—taxes to be taken off, rents to come down, 
cheap corn, cheap labour—how can a man talk of such impossibilities? 
Cut the Establishment ever so low, we shall have four times as 
much to raise as before the war. It is not to be done out of the 
same rents, etc., etc. It is absolute madness to talk of it. . . . 


No doubt if we opened the post-bags to-day we should read 
many such letters. 


OLD DAYS IN ULSTER 


History of Monaghan for Two Hundred Years (1660-1860). By 
Denis CAROLAN RusHE. Dundalk: W. Tempest. 12s. 

Without accepting Mr. Shane Leslie’s declaration in the preface 
he has contributed to this book that “ local history has a greater 
educative value than that of the Universe,” it must be admitted 
that Mr. Rushe’s study of Monaghan and its affairs throws more 
light on the realities of the Ulster question than the labours of 
more ambitious historians. His investigations reveal in particular 
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how fallacious is the argument employed to justify the creation 
of a Six-County Parliament, that north of the Boyne no practical 
compromise can be arranged between Protestants and Catholics. 
Monaghan is a plantation county but, unlike Antrim and Down, 
where sectarian rancour poisons social and political life, the 
majority of its people are Catholics. So long as the Protestant 
minority possessed untrammelled powers, Monaghan was no more 
peaceful than its neighbours. Once the Catholics gained a 
measure of equality friction diminished, if it did not entirely 
disappear, and when Lord Carson decided to cut the county out of 
political Ulster he did so without any misgivings as to the future 
of its Protestant inhabitants. This fact alone makes it clear 
that the root trouble in Ulster is less religious intolerance than the 
claim to exercise ascendancy, and ascendancy has always been a 
Protestant battle-cry. 

In Monaghan, as Mr. Rushe shows, political and sectarian 
rivalries did not exclude neighbourliness. There is no record of 
any drastic application of the provisions of the Penal Code, and 
in the adjoining county of Cavan Protestant landlords offered 
themselves as sureties for Catholic priests. In those days Presby- 
terians were as much outside the pale as Catholics, and Mr. Rushe 
tells of a Presbyterian minister who, having been suspended by the 
Synod for drunkenness, secured the arrest of his brethren who 
had deposed him on a charge of riotous assembly and the holding 
of an unlawful court. John Wesley on his missionary crusades 
made many converts in Monaghan, but his disciples at Clones, 
described by a contemporary as “ mild and unassuming men with 
short hair combed sleek behind the ears, sanctified look, and an 
assumed English accent,” are reported to have reconciled the 
tenets of their new creed with a generous indulgence in whisky 
punch. Though Protestants were always a minority in Monaghan 
they exercised dictatorial powers over their Catholic neighbours 
even after the passing of the Emancipation Act in 1829. Sam 
Gray, a publican and money-lender, established a passport 
system at Ballybay under which no Catholic could pass through 
the town after dark without producing an Orange permit. This 
tyranny which lasted for years was not broken till 1841, when 
Gray, who had been repeatedly tried and invariably acquitted by 
Orange juries on a ghastly list of charges of riot, manslaughter and 
murder, was at last brought to book by the Government, which, 


in imitation of his own tactics, packed a jury to secure his con- . 


viction. Monaghan Catholics have never been tempted to follow 
the example of Sam Gray, and the final impression left by Mr. 
Rushe’s admirable book is that of an Ulster community, in which 
a spirit of friendliness and good will softens the hard edges of 
religious and political differences. 


AUTOCRATS OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE 


Literature and Life, By E. B. Ospornn. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


“ Let no damned Tory make the index to my History,” wrote 
Macaulay to his publishers. He was thinking that an index 
might be very unfair to the material for which it was designed 
to serve as a guide, more especially if the indexer were not of 
the same political complexion as his author. By the same token 
we will refrain from writing here anything which might have 
the appearance of an index to Mr. Oshorn’s Literature and Life. 
Mr. Osborn writes a weekly essay in the Morning Post, and is 
presumably therefore what Macaulay would have described as 
Tory. But Mr. Osborn is something more important than that. 
He is one of the small band of essayists who keep a corner in 
the daily Press for the permanent and tranquil things of the 
mind. Every year that small corner of the daily Press seems 
to become smaller and to be more insistently threatened by the 
news cditor. From some of the more loudly successful of our 
newspapers it has entirely disappeared, being replaced by snippets 
of the professional humourist or by gossip bewilderingly dis- 
connected. In other newspapers it is tolerated as the last shred 
of an_ intellectual respectability otherwise discarded. Mr. 
Osborn’s column in the Morning Post is one of the more important 
of the strongholds which we are here concerned to defend. Its 
strength may be measured by the fact that Mr. Osborn’s essays 
are now reprinted in book form under the ambitious title of 
Literature and Life, and that they do not suffer badly from the 
ordeal. Having decided to refrain from anything in the nature 
of an index, we shall not comment individually upon the thirty 
subjects which Mr. Osborn has touched upon in some two 
hundred pages. Suffice it that he has the qualities necessary 
to the weekly essayist. He has a sense of fun, a varied acquaint- 
ance with books, the art of allusion, the capacity to share enthu- 
siasms and emotions with a friendly reader, a marked ingenuity 





in contriving on most occasions to write what he wants to write 
under the pretence that he is writing about some book or incident 
of the day. Necessarily, we find his book somewhat unequal, 
It is difficult to avoid the impression in reading rapidly a succes. 
sion of articles that have appeared in a newspaper that the 
author, however sincere and enthusiastic he may be, has now and 
then to force the note. His interest in his subject is sometimes 
factitious. He has to take all literature and life for his province ; 
but, being human, he cannot avoid showing that some things 
interest him more than others, and that perhaps, if he had not 
had to write that particular essay on that particular day, he 
might not have been so tremendously interested in Freud's 
theory of wit or the relative merits of love at first sight and g 
system of eugenics. Mr. Osborn gives this impression less 
strongly than many of his contemporaries owing to the fact 
that his interests are wide. He is the “ full ” man of the Baconian 
essay, and of his fulness is able to amuse and content us from 
week to week as the subjects come and go. 

Mr. Osborn belongs to an order of knights, whose duty it is 
to fight continually upon the frontiers of literature. He may 
belong to a different order feom our own, but we are all fighting 
against the heathen forces of sensation and advertisement, and 
we wish him well in all his encounters. British journalism would 
be decidedly the poorer if such columns as those which Mr, 
Osborn contributes to the Morning Post were to be crowded 
out of existence, and cease to lend an air of humanity and dis 
tinction to some of the more reputable of our newspapers. Long 
life to these autocrats of the modern breakfast-table ! 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Canon Barnett: His Life, Work and Friends. By Mrs. Baanerr. 
with a Preface by the Arcusisnor or York. Murray. 6s. 
This is, surely, one of the cheapest editions in the market. Mn. 
Barnett hus reprinted, unabridged, the singularly interesting 
biography which she published three years ago; and she has directed 
the whole 832 pages, with 16 illustrations, bound in cloth, to be sold 
for six shillings. We shure her confidence that a wide circle of readers 
will buy for this price what they could not afford to get at 34s. 


Days and Ways of an Old Bohemian. By Masor Fitzroy Ganrpyzs, 
Murray. 16s. 

A society must be formed of devoted men and women who will 
undertuke—no matter what temptations assui] them—not to write 
their memoirs. Our peril is a grave one: the reading public is being 
slowly suffocated by the volume of recollection and reminiscence 
which is daily discharged upon it. Life will soon be crushed out. 
Major Fitzroy Gardner has added some three hundred puges to the 
weight which we have to bear. They ure full of stories about criminals, 
stories about night clubs, stories about Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
and other actor managers. They relate chiefly to the ‘seventies and 
*eighties, but the lust few chupters ure devoted to the author's ex- 
periences during the war and immediately after its conclusion. He 
was an Assistunt Provost-Murshul with a» memory—or was it a note- 
book ? We are told by Samuel Butler that to carry a notebook in 
the cout pocket is a sure token of literary ability ; but habits are easily 
acquired and nowadays one must not accept the axiom without 
certain reservations. 


Recollections of Dean Fremantle. Chiefly by Himsetr. 
the Master oF THE TemPLe. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Those who look for gossip in this book or for any reminiscences 
other than notes upon past ecclesiastical controversy will be dit 
appointed. The Master of the Temple has merely put together certain 
autobiographical notes of the late Dean of Ripon. which do little more 
than exhibit his share in. and sympathies with. the “ Broad Church” 
movement. Dean Fremantle was one who was in favour of freedom 
of enquiry in religious matters at a time when liberal tendencies in 
the Church were less common than now. He was born in 1831 and 
obtained his first curacy in 1854. when the Broad Church movement 
was in its infancy. Jowett's essay on the doctrine of the Atonement, 
advocating a position now very generally accepted, had recently 
been published and had aroused widespread controversy and opposi- 
tion from Evangelicals. Fremantle, who had been under Jowett at 
Oxford, was in entire sympathy with his old tutor. Divergence of 
views between him and his uncle and rector prevented him, however, 
from openly assisting to vindicate Jowett’s position, and it was not 
until he came to London in 1861, as Archbishop Tuit's chaplain and 
subsequently as Rector of S. Mury’s, Bryanston Square, that his 
identification with Broad Church principles was recognised. He 
did not go as far as many liberal Churchmen go to-day, but he went 
far enough to awaken considerable suspicion as to his orthodoxy, 
and at Ripon, where he became Dean in 1895, though he was personally 
beloved and respected, his churchmanship was not regarded as entirely 
satisfactory by many people. Before he went to Ripon he was Canon 
of Canterbury, and it was from the pulpit of Canterbury Cathedral 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 1922. 
WEALTH AND TAXABLE CAPACITY. 


> f Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc., Guy Medallist 

of the Royal Statistical Society, and late of the Inland 
Revenue Department. Being the Newmarch Lectures 
of 1920-21. Price 10s. 6d. Postage od. 

In the House of Commons during the Debate on Taxation 
and the Budget, these Lectures were referred to by several 
Members, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
he understood they would be published. Sir Josiah Stamp 
has now revised them and they will be issued shortly. 


The PRINCIPLE of OFFICIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
By R. MACGREGOR DAWSON, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). 
In the Press. 
This book is an attempt to analyse the conception of 
independence in the Modern State—an idea which, though it 
finds expression in a multitude of practical forms, has been 
ignored by the majority of writers on Politics. In order to 
make the discussion more concrete, the author has thought 
it wiser to confine himself to Canadian Government, and 
has only enlarged this sphere when comparison with some 
other country demanded it. 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, Finance Minister in the 
Prussian Revolutionary Government of Nov., 1918. 
Translated from the original by H. J. STENNING. 


In the Press. 
A PRIMER OF TAXATION. 


An Introduction to Public Finance. By E. A. LEVER, 
B.Sc. Price 2s. 6d. Postage 3d. 
Chap. I.—Introductory—Public Expenditure. II.—Public 
Income. III.—The Theory of Taxation. IV.—Some Im- 
rtant Taxes. V.—Fimance Accounts of the U.K. VI.— 
ublic Credit. VII.—Local Taxation. 











London: 
ORCHARD HOUSE, 2 & 4 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER. 




















EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. .SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 


HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. { Dinner Claret, 1917... <n - 24/- 


EG 7 a 
anaves, {@uZ2NOR BcientwniteDinnt aj 
SPANISH BARSAG. {Fron yf White OGIG 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain.. BO/@ 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
BURGUNDY. 1A very superior growth .. - 48/ og 


HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. 39/= 
MOSELLE. mops pam on, ates 39)- 


Great bargain .. ° 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 7 
CHAMPAGNE. {GOBLET,” 1915. Highest class 1 38/ 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 78/« 
SPARKLING MUSGATEL. High-class Cuvée .. 84/- 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 5@/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great on™ 50/ , 





Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMAN NS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “SN. 


How I Shall Save £170 


on Income Tax. 





as TAX—I don’t mind confessing !—stands between 
me and saving. If it were not for the Income Tax, ah! 
But there it is and—it would appear—there it will stay. And 
the necessity for saving stays too. I am getting older ; I ought to 
have a nice little bit put by. Take away the “ nice” and that’s 
just what I have. It’s only a little bit. But last year, if it 
hadn’t been for Income Tax, I should have saved, oh, quite a 
decent sum. 

Well, this year I determined to tackle the problem of saving 
really scientifically. And I had my eye on the Income Tax. 
My investments—a few shares here, a few there—bring me in 
about £40 a year less 6s. in the £. £12 gone in Income Tax! 
Carefully note that. 

Then I investigated this Income-Investment Plan of the Sun 
Life of Canada. I found, to my astonishment, that it offered 
me a double saving of Income Tax. (As I adopted the plan 
I may as well give the actual transaction.) My age is 88. I 
have arranged with the Sun Life of Canada to deposit with 
them £56 16s. per annum for twenty years. Each year, pro- 
viding the rate remains as now, I shall get Income Tax rebate 
of £8 10s. So that in the twenty years I shall have paid the 
Income Tax authorities £170 less than I otherwise should have 
paid them. At the end of the 20 years I shall receive from the 
Company £1,000, plus estimated profits of £405—in all £1,405. 
My deposits during the period will have been £1,136 only, so 
that the net profit, taking into consideration Income Tax saved, 
will be £489. A very handsome return on my investment! 
And on this sum I shall not be called upon to pay one penny- 
piece in Income Tax. 

If I am not able to keep up these deposits, I can exercise any 
one of several options after the Policy has been in force three 
years. And I can always see on the back of my Policy exactly 
what I can do with it, how much the Policy is worth in any 
one year, what Loan I may get on it, and so on. 

But there is another great advantage connected with this 
system of saving, which is, that after making a first deposit 
my life is insured free for £1,000, plus half of every deposit 
made. That is to say, supposing anything happens to me, 
for instance, in the fifth year, my dependants will receive from 
the Sun Life of Canada no less a sum than £1,142, although 
I have deposited only £284. That is a great feature, and it 
should make every man, who has the double responsibility 
of providing for his own old age and for the welfare of dependants, 
investigate the plan most carefully. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and are under strict Government supervision. 

Any one desiring further information should write, stating 
exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 
specialises in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 




















The SCIENCE of HEALTH 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE CURE 


By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. In this work the principles 
and practices of the school of drugiess therapeutics known as the 
Nature Cure System are lucidly expounded. 5/=- net. Postage 4d. 


A SPIRITUAL BASIS OF HEALTH 


By DR. ST ENSON HOOKER, This book shows that Nature 
Cure quite naturally leads to the cultivation of the spiritual in 
man as a biological mecessity. 3/6 net. Vostage 4d. 


EAT AND BE HEALTHY 


By DR. VIRGIL MACMICKLE. All that is thoroughly up 
to date and of vital importance is packed into this clearly written and 

volume. Tells the general reader just what he wants to 
ne about diet in relation to ith and disease. 5/- net Postage 4d 


LONDON. C. W. DANIEL, LTD, 3 TUDOR ST., E.C. 
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that he preached seven striking sermons, afterwards republished by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton with the title “A Pleading against 
War.” The sermon on “Excuses” for war is reprinted as a supple- 
mentary chapter, and for this alone the memoir is worth reading. 
The main work of Fremantle’s life was done before he went to Ripon, 
and his teachings and principles were already clearly unfolded in 
his ‘‘Gospel of the Secular Life’ and in his Bampton Lectures. He 
died in 1916, and the appreciations published in this book by the 
Bishop of Knaresborough and the Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, 
testify to the late Dean’s ability and character and to the principles 
and ideas by which his devout life was actuated. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not any great volume of business in the 
stock markets, but the undertone is a little more 


confident than has been the case for some time 
ae. even industrial shares showing a slight improvement. 
e are sure to have a flood of new issues, and it has started 
off with £3,000,000 South Australia 6 per cent. stock at 
96 and £1,061,800 Bristol Corporation 54 per cent. 
stock, also at 96. The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces that it has arranged with the Dutch Govern- 
ment for the placing of a $40,000,000 loan in the United 
States on behalf of the Dutch East Indies. The company 
adopts the unusual but interesting course of including 
in its announcement some observations of a general nature. 
It remarks that this is the first dollar issue the Dutch 
Government or any of its dependencies has ever made, 
but that it is a natural result of the financial policy of 
American banking interests as developed since the end 
of the war. Of the total American Loans made during the 
first ten months of 1921, more than one-half was to South 
America and countries outside Europe ; “ it is clear,” adds 
the statement, “that the American investor looks more 
favourably on loans to the so-called ‘new’ countries and 
neutrals. The present loan from the American point of 
view has the double advantage that it is for the benefit of 
a ‘new’ country with the guarantee of one of the soundest 
of the neutrals,” 
* s * 
For purposes of record it is always interesting to compare 
a few typical prices at the end of the year with those obtain- 
ing a year previously, although, under present conditions, 
when the purchasing power of money varies so much, the 
semper is of less value than when conditions are more 
e. 


stab The following list, however, shows some striking 
changes: 

End 1920. End 1921. 
£ead S s. & 
5 per cent. War Loan .. we -- 8818 9 o 7 6 
Consols .. oe ee oe -- #415 0 50 2 6 
L.C.C. 8 per cent. ee ee ee 50 0 0 56 0 0 
L. & N.W. Railway Ordinary - 7%00 71 00 
Underground Electric Income Bonds.. 6010 0 7510 0 
Canadian Pacific Railway es -- 16110 O 148 0 0 
London County & Westminster Bank 18 7 6 15 1 8 
Vickers .. oe oe oe ee 15 6 9 0 
Cunard Steamship os ee oe 19 6 18 8 
J.&P.Coats .. ee ee ee 7 eV «. Owe 
Guinness’s ee ee ee -- 820 00 .. 415 0 0 
Imperial Tobacco ae ee 28e@. 288 86 
Lipton's .. os ee ee ee ae a 19 0 
Shell Transport .. ee ee ee €18.. 61% @ 
Dunlop Rubber ee ee 38 .. 6 9 

Crown Mines... ee oe oe 2 610}... 115 7%} 
Rubber Trust .. oe ee o« Mm @ « 16 0 

* * * 


The year 1921 has, of course, been a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the share markets, and from the point of view of 
dividends, or rather their absence, must be the worst within 
living memory. So far as actual yields are concerned, 
however, it must be borne in mind that, in the words of 
the Times review of the year, “‘ holders of War Loan and 
other fixed Sterling obligations are in the happy position 
of being able to obtain double as many commodities with 
their interest as was the case a year ago”; what remains 
to be added is that the burden of war debt upon the com- 
munity is thereby doubled, and one of the strongest argu- 
ments of those of us who urged a capital levy has already 
proved to be correct. 

* * . 

The official statement that Lever Brothers have declared 

a dividend of 10 per cent. upon the ordinary capital and 


the co-partnership certificates, besides oe to reserve 
a sum equal to a further 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
(which represents £228,000), has come as a welcome surprise 
to the market, which did not — that this great 
industrial undertaking would have done so well. It ig 
noteworthy, but not surprising, by the way, that it is the 
big combines, or those concerns nearest the monopoly 
stage, which have managed to show good results, and in 
most cases maintain their dividends, through the period 
of unexampled depression that we are experiencing. Soap, 
margarine, sewing cotton and tobacco keep up their end 
all right; not so, however, the entertainments industry, 
The Provincial Cinematograph Theatres has passed the 
half-yearly dividend upon its preferred ordinary shares, 
and the Gaiety Theatre, which before the war was probably 
the. most prosperous of all the London houses, issues a 
report showing a loss for the year of £29,600. The cine 
matograph concern has been hit 7 the decreased spending 

wer of the masses, and probably has to carry a heavy 
hasten in the shape of its enormous new theatre at Brighton, 
I hear that as films have hitherto had to be booked for a 
year ahead, the company had to carry a load of heavy film 
rentals during the past twelve months of depression. This 
system has now ceased, and prospects are better; the 
dividend on the shares is cumulative and will probably 
be forthcoming in due course. The Gaiety, which for 
twenty-five years paid dividends averaging 14} per cent. 

r annum, has never recovered from the loss it suffered 
7 the death of George Edwardes ; that theatre has alwa 
had its own special following, and recent managements 
not seem to have gauged its taste. 

* . * 


The Conseil Général] de la Seine, which is to Paris what 
the London County Council is to London, _but without 
the complication of a small vested interest in its centre, 
has authorised a foreign loan of 400 million francs on condi- 
tion that the total charges shall not exceed 84 per cent 
per annum. In this case “foreign” no doubt means 
American, as it is difficult to see any other quarter from 
which so large a sum can be obtained. The financial situa- 
tion of Paris is much less satisfactory than that of London. 
Since 1913 the municipal budget has increased from 800 
million francs to 1,200 million francs, whilst the population 
during that period has increased by only 20,000. The 
population cannot increase beyond this within the area 
covered, for the simple reason that no new houses have 
been built therein since 1914, 

. * . 


Whisky drinkers will be distressed to learn that, in the 
opinion of the directors of W. H. Chaplin and Company, 
the well-known London firm of wine and spirit merchants, 
there is no prospect of their favourite beverage becoming 
either stronger or ouae for some time to come. The 
reasons are given in the directors’ annual report, as follows: 


A fairly successful vintage in 1920, and some return to more 
normal conditions in the wine qpeutag districts, has eased a little 
the cost of wines ; but spirits, chiefly owing to Government action, 
remain as dear as ever. Through the operation of the Immature 
Spirits (Restriction) Act and the suspension of distilling during 
the war, stocks of available whisky are very low, and cheaper 
bonding-costs can bring no benefit to retail prices for some years 
to come. Even then such variations will be of comparatively 
little count if the present enormous duty is maintained. This tax 
of 8s. 5}d. per bottle is really an outrageous one, but as the 
directors have been blamed in former years for their grumbles 
against Government, they will content themselves here with the 
words of The Whisky Association, which in a recent circular said : 
“There is no possibility of cheaper or stronger whisky being 
supplied to the public until the present savage duty is abated. 
Of the future it is more than ever difficult to speak. With the 
whole world passing through a period of crisis, and with customs 
and institutions, once so apparently stable, thrown into the melting 
pot, the wine trade must be content to share with other concerns 
the risks of the times. (Its own peculiar threat of “ Prohibition 
it contemplates with commendable composure.) Although the 
present is dark, the directors hope that before long the restoration 
of peace and of credit, and the recovery of an equilibrium a 
the nations, will enable business to flow freely in the usual chan 
and so bring back an era of contentment and prosperity. 

I am not quite sure whether the last paragraph means that 
a period of “ contentment and prosperity — means a larger 
consumption of whisky or whether it is the other way about ; 


if the latter, we ought to be rapidly outdistancing America 
in prosperity. A. Emit Davies. 
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: FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
) Two LECTURES will be given in ESSEX HALL, 
| ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on FRIDAYS in 
JANUARY as follows : 

| Jan. 13th.—* THE LIMITS TO PUBLIC OWNER- 
SHIP.” By Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
OCOA Jan. 27th“ HOW TO RESTORE CREDITS.” 

By Lt.-Col. George Schuster. 


To be followed by questions and discussion. 





MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m. prceisely. 
The Lectures are open to visitors, and tickets can be 
See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece obtained on application to the Secretary, Fabian Society, 
of Chocolate. 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 












































LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of ‘The New Statesman™ have often read annouucewents of 
many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 


OVA A rye 


standard. 
eA or oe INVESTED FUNDS = = =| 10,000,000 
y veo his 8 undonttedly most - - ~ - 
ow Mg Si pl ter a ANNUAL INCOME : : - - “23,500,000 
’ 


vaxhips. Lo our monthly magazine ‘* Health and Efficiency" 
we had recently some instructive articles on tirth Control witch 
are bringing hundreds of enquiries. These prove that the grentest 
peed in Sex Literature to-day is a frank unequivocal volume which 
will anewer these questions in a clear and clean manner. You will 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


find all the !nformation yon have long «ought in : . . : 

Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 

W ; W / 9 and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
ise edlock Post Free Insurance. ” ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject. but In “ Wise 
Wedlock you will have all your questions an«wered. Write sow 


Se Oe SS citree mites, cactaten cheese @ puted PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency “ will be sent with the book, 

















| HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., Old age and infirmity with their disability 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUOGATE HILL, LONDON, E C. 4. come all too soon. Provide capital for 
K ut. ‘A 8 a your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


| THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK | === a 


For 1922 is now ready. LLOYD DE FRANCE 
400 PAGES OF FACTS AND FicurEs or | | MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 





























NATIONAL AND INTERNAT ; 92 Rue de Richelieu, P_ARIS, 
| . IONAL AFFAIRS ous te Re O00 600. 
Indispensable to Speakers, Students and Secretaries, Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 








Essential to Organisers, Officials and others. a 
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Published by the ciel eS ae nee ‘ 

_— amps u amp. 7224. 

Co-Ope-ative Press Agency, Balloon Street, Manchester, Evenings at 8.15. “PRUNELLA.” 
at 2s. 6d. - free 3s. r t Daily at 2.15. The Irish Players in “THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN” and 
; post Order through any Bookseller. “THR BUILDING FUND.” 

OOKS.—Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 2s.; Holland 

and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravin by Bartlett, about 1840, 

| £2 28.; Who's Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Oscar Wilde's House of Pomegranates, 

coloured plates, 16s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s.; The Literary Year Book, 

1921, 8s. 6d. net, new copies, post free, 28. 3d. ; ys Arabian Nights, edited by 

’ Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 4 vols., 328. net for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the 

“ DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, w.c, Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter 

Pes (Close to Southampton Row.) Print collectors, {3 5s.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 258.; Plato and Platonism, 

nted Dec os.; Wright's Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's Works, “* Memorial ” 

Plaited _. ‘orated Furniture. Hand Thrown Pottery, oait, 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, {3 38.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by 

A crt ugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique, 

Thibaid *’ Jerkins and Hand-inade Jewellery. 21s.; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, 63s.; The Fairy 

Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218.; Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, 

2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1588, rare, {4 10s.; Max 

eerbohm’s Christmas Garland, 1st edit., {2 2s. ; Ernest Dowson's Dilemmas, rst Edit., 





i £2 108.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the 
un and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., {10 tos.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured 


T plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., 
i 1os.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 10s.; Hill's Footsteps of Dr. 


ohnson, 1890, {3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 





' 15 158. (1910); Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., fe 48.; Rupert 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy ed Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 305. ; 

ARLE Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar 

A By PROF. H Y PARKER. Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed 

author os ” « . < ” to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries 
of “Scalp Massage, Uric Acid and the Hair, purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





“The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 





SerPereo-r#ewaem Fe Fe See VP RE ee eETserlCU OU! 


“Alopecia Areata SSS aan wo 
” yOOKS.—Who's Who, 1921, new, 16s. (pub. 42s. net), Slater's 





py! should read this book " —Scotsman , H 
- Value, : ‘s Irish FP Tales, tos.; Etch- 
pm) J mate gy by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- ae A ye oy "platen, ses ‘6d. ‘Mrs Apbra 
" prece: - Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 63s.; Roger's Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 
t onan paw ng be) = dows for the preservation and restoration of the by Alastair, 25s. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., £7 ; Punch, too vols. in 25 bf. mor., 
T y convincing Medical Record. 12; Gardner's Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d.; Bain’s Indian Stories, 3 vols., fr3 ; 
. Price post . ‘onrad’s Works, autographed edit., 18 vols., £30; Byron's Astarte, 18s.; Wilde's 
; J. HAR 7d. free from Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 158.; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of aos —pry _— 
. HARLEY PARKE T Desk 55). edit., 638.; R. L. Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., {4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
ns 117 St. George's Road, aecie, cannon, s.w.1 9s. 6a,> Meredith's Novels, 17 vols., £4 15s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 tos. ; 
. Fraser's Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 37s. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books 

ee eee Sooo ted; list free-—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





C HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The Council invite applications for the Office of PRINCIPAL, 
which will become vacant on 31st July next. The Principal must be 
a member of the Church of England. All information and forms of 
application may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, 

eltenham. Applications must be forwarded not later than i5th 
February, 1922. 

ITERARY ADVISER.—Publishing firm desires assistance in 


this capacity. Languages and connection of interest, but not indispensable. 
—Write particulars to ‘ Lit,” c/o Dixon's, 195 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


oe. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardens, 
Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
concerning Scholarships, Loan nd, and Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, for the advancement of Liberal 











W. Kensington, W. 14. 
om 








Religious Thought. Offices, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organisers of the Cam- 
bridge Conference. Organ in the Press—THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. (Black- 

well, Oxford.) 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


University Coursss (6 Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINS and ENGINEBKING for Mes 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hoste) for Women Students.—Pro- 


e@pectus post free from RecisTRaR. 
ENSINGTON TOWN HALL 
Sundays, 6.30. Rev. THEODORE BELL. 


January 8.—‘‘The Divinity in the Worst of Us. a 
15.—‘‘The Sin that Mars the Best of Us. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
every description intelligently and mptly undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 7 Caer Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 21565. 


A CrHons MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





(Small Hall). 


” 














"T Feewnssine AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at bome.—Miss Nancy McCFaRLans, 
t1 Palmeire Avenue, Westcliff 


7XPERT TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
ftately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms me years’ literary 
typing experience. — Miss Hitpitce, t1 Osborne Roed, Palmer's Green, N. 


"Terenas. English and foreign, by University Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 











PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

on lt ee of New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
, W.C, 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFORMED INNS, 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, out all day, having a Furnished Flat 
too large for her, wishes to meet with another willing to share. Maid kept. 
—Apply Miss Louis, 3 Stafford Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


C= E WORKS of E. A. Poe, to vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 











—$_ 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout 
Feb. 3rd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 gns. r 
Feb. 9th.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA Algeria-Tunisia 

the Desert). 5 weeks, 117 gns. f 
Mar. 6th.—SICILY and CALABRIA. 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
Later.—SPAIN, GREECE, &c. 
Programmes of these and other Tours from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., uckland 

Road, 8.E. 19. =A 

including 


BATTLEFIELDS AND 
Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, Y INustrated Booklet and advice free — 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, w, 
Bovexaxovurs WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
im bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
heltered positi Speci 





GRAVES. 











ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pl t, 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). 








——_———__ 


SCHOOLS. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 b ge |well-wooded park; moderg 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.—Prog. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





CReean HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as Individuals and 





bers of general community. Independent udy. Special attention 
to health a physical ae hm Pupils Saal te Oe Universitie, Well 
Qualified staff. 

I INDUM HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA, 





Principal: Miss Ricmarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Specia) attention to health and character, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 ee 
Education without residence {40 pa.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rostnson, 
scholar of Newnham College. also of the Marie y College. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell): 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


© = GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Pi; Road, London). Ana 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURA 
Co-education unti! 13, girls remain unti) 18. Particularly suitable for 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculatiun if aptitude ts shown. 











| 


rail 


Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mra. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
uclusive fees, ts0 guineas. only extras indi music 


a princi . 
lessons, an persona) expenses. 
Principals : The Misses Manvitte end Mrs. C. BH. Nicwouts. 


M ALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 


. of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to encour self-expression by means of Literature, Act 
Dancing Handicraft , description ; to inc and int by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
Prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession ro for advanced Work tn Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythm Blocutiona, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s educati 180 ¢ a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The hous is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, 


Home School for girls from 6-18 years of age. Principal 
The curriulum provides for a thorough genera! education 














SH RUPSHIRE. 
: Mrs. Luorp- 


WILLIAMs. 
both in a practical and theorctica’ manner ; isution also being 
with the object of discovering the aatura! bent of each individual child and ing 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention Is paid to 
Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 


Languages, Music, Art, Acting Ph 


Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 





handsome sets, 428., carriage id.—Tue MINERVA Co., St. N 
Street, Leicester. . aa . 


ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 


It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 
Attendance at your own 


their ane or to reduce superfluous fat. 
Sy args by an e and capable Masseur.—A. O. Freeman, 67 Hayter Road, 








R OOMS, witb breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





B LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeeties, 1s. gd., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Peeble-minded 
Paris Sprciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gatt, Reyent’s Park. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “‘ E.,” Lonpon Turninco Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received to: thurough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms, 
Pr t lication. —STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 


Howartas. 





Children. — 











ball a 7? 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, Cutnsroox Roap, Grove Park, §.B. 12. 
MONTESSORI MBTBODS aDOPTED. DaLcruzs BURBS YTaMICS ra0csT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED PROM 3 To 8 YEARS OF 4GB. A FEW BOARDERS TAREE 

FoR PARTICULARS 4PPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEBLB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
im this College to b Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 


£165 per anoum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGB’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children sduutted frow 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessuri methods adupted aad Kerri —- 
tiona! ideals pursued in a aatural, healthy atmosphere rard’s Cross ~4 

ated on gravel soll, 300 feet above sea-level For further particulars, apply PuinciP. 


N.£.0. SCHOOL POR GIRLS, 





Lans- 
trained 





Fees, 











t2 to 18 years of age. Physi : 
+ Culture, Riding, Driving, G ng, ation for matriculation,— 


addition to usua) subjects and lang Pr 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELL#Y, West House, '‘Waisham-le- Willows, Suffolk, 
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